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MOUNTAIN 
C3y Edna Turpin 


Chapter One, in which Page seeks an orchis on the 
cliff at Crystal Falls 


ee EY! Hey-o! Who’s there? ’’ 
H Page Ruffin’s halloo, ringing 
out with startled sharpness, 
resounded from the blutf and mingled 
with the din of Falling Water. There 
was no answer, and Page gazed intently 
at the crag. Where she had thought 
there was a watching face and a mov- 
ing figure she saw only a gray rock 
with wavering foliage behind it. 

‘¢ What did you see? Are the boys coming 
back ?’’ asked Laura Richeson as she perked 
up her green hair ribbon. 

‘The boys’ll not be back for a long time,’’ 
said Anne Lewis. ‘‘Where’d you see anyone, 
Pagie?’’ 

‘‘Oh—nowhere! There couldn’t be—on that 
crag above the path. I thought I saw — But it 
must have been that stone—or the tree—or —’’ 

‘Or a wild Indian —from the way you 
yelled!’’ jeered Louise Richeson. 

Louise was kind-hearted, but, her tongue, 
with its habit of irritating banter, made her 
seem ill-natured—sometimes even cruel. 

Page reddened. ‘‘I was startled. But it 
couldn’t have been the boys. They went down 
the stream. ’’ 

‘Yes; they went down the stream,’’ Anne 
Lewis said gayly. ‘‘And Mr. and Mrs. Harvie 
went up the stream to the spring. And I am 
going into the stream—to wade in that lovely 
clear pool. Come on, everyone!’’ 

The girls pulled off their shoes and stockings 
and splashed into the water, with laughing 
shrieks at the unexpected depth and coldness. 

‘‘O girls! I must get a picture of you!’’ 
exclaimed Elinor Lane, clambering back on the 
rock, Her merry, ugly face looked more gro- 
tesque than ever as she squinted with her 
little gray-green eyes into the finder of her 
camera. It was a scene no one could resist. Fall- 
ing Water, making its way through a rocky, 
hemlock - bordered gorge, plunged from an 
overhanging rock a hundred feet high; it fell 
half the distance, an unbroken shining shaft; 
then it struck rock ledges and was shattered 
into a myriad flashing fragments that tumbled 
downward until they came to rest in a deep, 
clear pool. On the right of Crystal 
Falls was a rock wall—broken and 
rough for half its height, then rising 
straight to an overhanging ledge. On 
the left was a bluff with great rocks 
jutting through its pleasant summer 
greenery. From the pool at the foot 
of the falls the stream clattered along 
beside the bluff, leaving below the 

cliff a great flat rock where to-day 

the picnic party had camped. 

‘*I—T’m cold!’? quavered Louise 
Richeson, after splashing for 

a few minutes in the pool. 
‘*Soam I. And Laura’s feet 
are as blue as her eyes,’’ said 
Anne Lewis, scrambling 
, ashore. The other girls— 
x Mary Watkins, Louise and 
Laura Richeson, Elinor 
Lane and Page Ruffin— 
followed her. Spirals of 
smoke were still rising 
from the camp fire where 
they had broiled bacon 
and toasted marsh- 
mallows. They piled 
dry sticks on the coals 
and, pillowing their 
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heads on sweaters or neighboring 
shoulders, lay round the blazing fire in 
lazy comfort. 

‘*Oh! Look, Mary honey!’’ Page ex- 
claimed, breaking the drowsy silence. 
‘* That flower’s your twin! Isn’t it 
precious?’’ She pointed to a cardinal 
flower beside the rippling pool. 

Jumping up, she scrambled along 
the rocky bank and jubilantly plucked 
the flower. Then she sought other spoils. There 
was a gay profusion of flowers at her merey— 
jewelweed, turtlehead, grass of Parnassus, 
white and purple asters, coneflower, goldenrod, 
mountain candle. She gathered handfuls of them 
and then turned back toward Picnic Rock. 

‘*Page! Page! Wait till I take your picture!’’ 
called Elinor. 

Page stood poised as lightly as the copper- 
colored butterfly on the aster beside her. She 
was a picturesque figure in her khaki middy 
blouse and short skirt, with her armful of 
flowers. Her brown face, like her figure, was 
slim and alert. Her hair caught golden lights 
on its waving masses; and her gray eyes and 
fair hair were in charming contrast to the 
brown skin and dark brows and lashes. Her 
lips were as vivid as a crimson rosebud. 

‘*There!’’ Elinor exclaimed as she pushed 
the trigger. ‘‘I got you on the rock, with the 
waterfall at your back. ’’ 

‘*Do you think Page kept still—how long was 
it, Elinor?—a hundredth of a second ?”’ asked 
Louise, yawning. 

Page laughed, then turned and pointed to a 
gorgeous orange-colored flower halfway up the 
cliff at the right of Crystal Falls. ‘‘Oh, see 
that wonderful flower!’’ 

‘““Try to get it!’’ said Louise. ‘‘A chipmunk 
might go up there, so maybe you can. You’re 
about as peaceful as one.’’ 

“‘Oh, you snail! You dormouse! You—you 
poreupine!’’ retorted Page. 

She strolled to the edge of the rock and gazed 
round—at the bright shaft of the upper water- 
fall, at the flashing tumult where it struck the 
rocks, at the pool in which the reflection of 
the craggy wooded bluff was broken by the rip- 
ples from the waterfall. Suddenly she whirled 
and gazed up at the bluff. 

‘*‘Who —’’ The words died on her lips. There 
could be no one on that crag above the path. 
And yet in the pool she had seen so clearly a 
face with bright, curious eyes peering through 
the foliage! She gazed again into the pool. It 
mirrored only rocks and woods and sky. She 
stared again at the bluff. Nothing there. Of 
course not. What an absurd fancy! 

Turning her back to the bluff, Page began 
to whistle and to skip stones across the pool. 
Then she surveyed the rock wall. 

‘‘Why, that stone makes little steps at the 
bottom !’’ she said. ‘‘Look, girls! If it weren’t 
so steep and if the upper part didn’t hang over, 
we could climb it. I just know J could.’’ 

‘*But it is steep and hanging over; so you 


can’t,’’ said Mary, punching her sweater into | 


a more comfortable pillow. 

‘*Not all the way. That’s a lovely flower up 
there. ’’ 

Page climbed on a stone, scrambled along a 
ledge, stepped on a jutting rock and mounted 
to a higher ledge. Step by step she advanced. 
By good fortune rather than by good judg- 
ment, she took a course that did not lead 
under a shelving rock. The gay flower, a mag- 
nificent yellow-fringed orchis, was now only a 
little above her. Page paused on 
a ledge. 

‘* Aha, Mary contrary! You 
*. thought I couldn’t climb up here. 
Well, here I[am!’’ The gay boast 
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ORAWN BY ROBERT AMICK 


AT FIRST SHE DID NOT ANSWER, DID NOT STIR; THEN SHE TURNED 
AND GAZED AT HIM 


died on her lips as she looked down at the 
other girls. She had not realized that she had 
climbed so high. 

**O Page! Aren’t you afraid you’ll fall?’’ 
called Louise, who could always be relied on 
to say the wrong thing. 

‘*Don’t go any higher, dear, please!’’ cried 
Mary. 

Page tried to answer nonchalantly. ‘‘I’m not 
going to. I’m coming down as soon as I get 
that flower. ’’ 

She stepped upward—too quickly ond heed- 
lessly in her nervous haste—and a piece of 
loose shale slipped under her foot and, clatter- 
ing against the cliff, fell down, down, down to 
the rock forty feet below. The girls screamed. 
In the first terrified second they thought Page 
was falling. She gasped and steadied herself 
on the narrow ledge. 

‘*How dare you frighten me so?’’ she called 
out angrily. 

She tried to go on toward the flower, but 
she could not. Something was giving way 
under her—whether it was her ankles or the 
treacherous shale she did not know. She made 
two or three groping steps and then stopped 
and crouched against the wall. 

‘*Come down, Page! Don’t try to go higher! 
Do come down!’’ rose the voices from below. 

With her back to the wall, Page groped down- 
ward with her foot to a projecting rock. There 
were ledges and projecting rocks that would 
afford—that had afforded—foothold. But if she 
made a single misstep, if she put her weight 
on one stone that was too frail, she would 


plunge downward like that piece of shale. In | 
| suringly. ‘‘Then we’ll find a way to get down. ”’ 


fancy Page saw the whole dreadful catas- 
trophe—the falling shale, her desperate efforts 
to regain her balance, her body tossed through 
the air, her hands thrown out to grasp—only 
the yielding plants, the slipping stones. She 
saw her terrified companions gather round her 
battered, bleeding body. The horror and the 
pity of it were as vivid as reality. She drew 
back her foot and cowered 
against the rock wall. 
‘*Page! Face the rock! 
Turn your face to it, then 





you can climb down!’’ called Mary. With a 
convulsive jerk, Page turned and pressed 
her face and her body against the cliff. Grip- 
ping the rock with both hands, she groped 
downward again with one foot. At last she 
reached a projecting rock. Suppose it gave 
way under her weight? Slowly, as one who 
gives up all hope, Page drew up her foot, pulled 
herself back to the ledge and, crouching there, 
buried her face in her hands. 

A merry din of voices came up the stream. 
The Harvie boys—James, David, Christopher, 
Alexander—were coming back from their ex- 
ploring. Mary hallooed to them. Louise, more 
terrified than ever now that possible help was 
near, screamed and screamed again. The boys 
gave answering whoops and ran forward. 

‘“*O Page, Page!l’’ cried little Alexander. 
‘*Chris, see where she is! She’!l fall!’’ 

‘*Hush!’’ said Chris. ‘‘You mustn’t scare 
her, Sandy; and don’t make her look down. 
You run and find father. He and mother’!l be 
somewhere near the spring. Hurry up!’’ 

Turning, Chris started up the cliff. 

‘*1’m coming, Page!’’ he called cheerily. 
‘*Brace up, Page; I’m coming!’’ 

Page turned halfway round and gasped: 
*“*Don’t come! You’ll fall! It’ll kill you, too!’’ 

In his haste, Chris took a wrong direction 
and was brought to a halt under an overhang- 
ing ledge. As he retraced his course, he sent a 
loose stone rolling down the cliff. 

Page shrieked. ‘‘ Stop! Stop! Stop! ’’ she 
called. ‘‘I’ll die if you don’t!’’ Her desperate 
passion of terror compelled Chris to pause. 

‘* Let me come up there! ’”’ he called reas- 


‘“*No, no!’’ screamed Page. ‘‘It makes me 
dizzy to see you climb! I’ll fall!’’ 

Not daring to excite her by going upward, 
fearing to see her at any instant totter and 
plunge downward, Chris stood still. It was so 
dreadful to see her needing help and yet tostand 
there unhelping that he turned away his face. 

“Oh! Oh!’’ Mary gasped. ‘‘Oh, look!’’ 

They all stared, not at Page—in their amaze- 
ment she was for the instant forgotten. There 
on the ledge at arm’s length from her was 
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another figure, a boy in blue overalls, a brown- 
faced, tawny-haired fellow about fifteen years 
old. He was speaking to Page. At first she 
did not answer, did not stir; then she turned 
and gazed at him. The breathless watchers 
below saw the boy put out his hand. Page did 
not take the extended hand, but her clutch on 
the rock relaxed and she stood upright. 

‘*Why is he pointing at the falls? Why 
doesn’t he help her down?’’ Chris said impa- 
tiently. 

Page’s eyes followed the beckoning finger; 
then she turned and looked at the glowing 
orange-hued orchis that had lured her upward. 
The boy made as if to pass, but instead of 
giving way to him she shook her head with 
something of her usual impetuous spirit. Then 
she went slowly, cautiously, but resolutely, 
along the ledge and—plucked the flower! 

‘What on earth —’’ Chris exclaimed. 

Mary laughed shakily. ‘‘Oh! How could 
she? Of course Page would! It’s what she 
climbed the cliff to get.’’ 

Page and the boy did not start down. Instead 
—to the amazement of those below—the boy 
turned toward the falls. The ledge, the top- 





most shelf of the ridge on which Crystal Falls 


CONTACT 


WITH 
THE 


ENEMY 
Russell Gordon 
Carter 


UVIGNY had been taken. After a terrific 
J ssiers preparation the Americans had 
gone over early that morning with the 
French on the right and left, and; although 
the cost in lives had been heavy, the soldiers 
of the small but swiftly growing American 
army had shown once again their value under 
fire. The American front line extended roughly 
two kilometers beyond the captured village 
and then curved backward on both sides of 
the sector where the French had been stopped. 
Heavy machine-gun fire could be heard in the 
distance; but in front of the American line 
there was not a sign of the enemy except har- 
assing shell fire and an occasional scout plane. 
Private Dick Ellis of the battalion scouts lay 
on his side in an open field and with the bent 
lid of his mess kit scooped out the earth beside 
him. Round him other men were similarly 
engaged; some dug with their intrenching 
tools, some with bayonets. Their faces, bronzed 
by the sun of France and flecked with mud, 
showed the ordeal that they had been through 
during the last few days. 

‘*7’m dead tired,’’ Dick said to himself; 
‘‘but I’ll sleep better when I get this hole 
dug.’’ 

He looked up as a runner from the rear 
reported to the lieutenant in command, who 
had established headquarters in a shell hole 
not far behind Dick’s position. A few minutes 
later came the voice of his sergeant: 

‘*Hey, Ellis, you and Carlson and Wallace !’? 

When the three men had assembled, the ser- 
geant explained. ‘‘We’ve got to go ahead and 
establish contact with the enemy — find out 
where his front line is and his machine guns. 
Ellis, you take the left and head for that strip 
of woods over there. Wallace, you take the 
right, and, Carlson, you take the centre with 
me. Report back here as soon as you find any- 
thing.’’ 

Dick returned to the hole he had been dig- 
ging, swung his equipment and started for the 
strip of woods almost a kilometer away. He 
leaned far forward as he walked, trailing his 
rifle, and took advantage of each rise of ground 
to screen him from view. 

High-explosive and gas shells were dropping 
every few minutes in and round the village of 
Juvigny on the crest of the hill behind him. 
As Dick glanced back he could see the clouds 
of dirt and black smoke that went up whenever 
a shell landed in the ruined village. On the 
right the French seventy-fives were active, 
and far to the left anti-aircraft shells were 
bursting high in the sky. 

The ground that he passed over was cut up 
by artillery fire; long belts of machine-gun 
bullets and other bits of German equipment 
lay scattered about. Reaching the strip of 


shattered midway on its course, was so narrow 
that the boy seemed to go along the very face 
of the cliff, but he advanced as surely and fear- 
lessly as if he were traversing a beaten high- 
way. Page followed. Her face was pale, her lips 
were set, her hands clenched ; it was evidently 
by sheer effort of will that she lifted her foot 
step by step and put it into the guiding tracks ; 
but still she followed. On, on toward the water- 
fall! Was there a path, a way up or down, 
between them and the torrent? They went on 
toward the rushing water. A sickening fear 
came upon the onlookers. 

‘*Fool!’’ Chris cried. ‘‘Is he—he is—going 
to take her into the falls! Across those slippery 
rocks, with the water pounding down!’’ 

‘*Maybe he came that way and can go back, ’’ 
James said. 

‘*Barefooted! Climbing like a goat! What if 
he can? Page can’t make it—to save her life 
she can’t. She’ll—she’ll —’’ 

‘‘Page! Page! Don’t go there! Come back, 
Page!’’ 

The roaring water drowned the distracted 
appeal. Without a glance toward her comrades, 
Page followed the boy—and their figures were 





blotted out by the waterfall. In fascinated 
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terror her friends watched the strong, fierce, 
merciless torrent. Then suddenly they started 
back with cries of horror. 

But it was not what they had thought. It 
was only a drift log, plunging down the water- 
fall, striking the midway ledge, hurling bark 
and splintered fragments through the air, 
crashing into the pool below. When they raised 
their blanched faces, they saw Page and the 
boy emerging on the other side of the water- 
fall, where the ledge broadened. The boys and 
girls below raised a cheer. 

Smiling at them, Page stood still, trium- 
phantly holding her flower aloft. Then she 
followed her guide to the bluff. 

‘‘I’d never have dreamed anyone could go 
along the narrow ledge, like a path, behind 
the falls, and come out safe on this side,’’ she 
said. 

‘*T could ’a’ come sooner, ’’ the boy said. ‘‘I 
thought you was playin’. I didn’t know you 
was shore ’nough skeered. Not till I see the 
boys was feared you’d fall.’’ 

‘‘Where did you come from?’’ Page asked. 
‘*Tt was you I saw on the bluff. Wasn’t it you?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, it was me,’’ he answered. ‘‘I just 
been roamin’ ’bout. I was wantin’ to see that 











boy—him with the red-and-yaller cap.’’ As he 
spoke, he looked admiringly down at Chris. 

They had now reached the place where the 
ledge crossed the path that followed the strean: 
through the gorge. The boy paused and pointed 
down the path. 

‘*That takes you back,’’ he said and began 
to clamber up the bluff. 

‘*Wait!’’ cried Page. ‘‘Why, I haven’t even 
thanked you! I’d have died there, if you hadn’t 
come! Wait, please!’’ 

Shyly mumbling that he deserved no thanks, 
the boy continued to climb up the crag. 

‘* Wait, do wait! ’’ Page begged. ‘‘ Why, | 
don’t even know your name to thank you! - 
Please tell me your name!’’ 

‘*Harson Ruffyan.’’ 

‘‘What!’’ exclaimed Page. 

‘*Harson Ruffyan.’’ The boy repeated his 
name with bravado, as if he refused to be 
ashamed where shame was expected. 

But Page’s astonishment was owing to a 
cause that he did not know. ‘‘Why, that sounds 
like —’’ But the boy had disappeared. Page 
stared after him and then went down the path. 

‘tHarson Ruffyan!’’ she repeated. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


DRAWN BY ERNEST FUHR 





AT THE SAME INSTANT, 


woods without incident, he proceeded through 
it with eyes and ears alert. The strip was 
perhaps one hundred metres wide where he 
entered, though it widened out more to the 
left. Pausing at the farther edge, flat on his 
stomach, he pushed his rifle out in front of 
him and scrutinized the country beyond. 

It was rolling country, characteristically 
French, with alternating squares of woods and 
farm land after the fashion of a patchwork 
quilt. The day was gray, and rain threatened. 
In less than two hours he would be able to 
see almost nothing; even now he could not see 
plainly for any great distance. 

Drawing his field glass from beneath his 
slicker, he regulated the sights and studied the 
landscape. On the edge of the woods that cov- 
ered the hill in front of him he thought he 
detected a slight movement. He rested his eyes 
and then looked again, but he could not be sure. 

A little mound of earth lay directly in front 
of him. If he were to crawl out to that, he 
might ‘get a better view. He cautiously crept 
forward, keeping his face to the ground as 
much as possible, for he felt sure that there 
were Germans in the woods beyond, and he was 
within rifle fire of the spot. When he reached 
the mound of earth he looked at the strip of 
woods that had sheltered him, and for a moment 
he wished he had not left it. Then he took up 
his field glass again. 

Yes, there were Germans there. ‘‘One, two, 
three,’’ he counted. They seemed to be dig- 
ging. Some distance to the left of the group he 
made out a fourth. 

‘*The whole Boche front line,’’ he thought. 
‘*T’ll bet it follows the edge of that wood away 
to the left, too.’’ 

He drew a piece of soiled paper from his 
pocket and with the stock of his rifle for a rest 
made a sketch of the country, indicating the 
information he had gained and estimating the 
distance to the enemy woods at three fourths of 
a kilometer from his position. As he was about 
to fold up his sketch a puff of wind sent it out 
of his fingers. He grasped for it, recovered it 
and put it into his pocket. 

‘‘Now, to get back with this and give the 
artillery something to fire at,’’ he said to him- 
self as he carefully turned toward the little 
strip of woods that lay about fifty metres away. 





Suddenly a machine gun sounded, — 
|put, put, put!—and three bullets 
| cracked over his head. He turned and 
threw himself back into his original 
| position, with his face flat in the dirt 
{and his arms close to his sides. His 
| heart beat wildly. Again the machine 
gun sounded—a burst of six shots, fol- 
lowed immediately by six more. Its aim 
| was lower, and several of the bullets, 





WITH FINGERS OF STEEL, THE WOUNDED MAN CLUTCHED HIS THROAT 


striking the earth ahead of the boy, threw dirt 
into his face. For several minutes Dick lay as if 
frozen to the ground. So slight was the protec- 
tion that the mound of earth afforded him that 
he feared to move a muscle. After a while he 
began to scratch at the loose dirt with his 
fingers until he had succeeded in lowering his 
head and shoulders a few inches. Then he 
wriggled out of his pack and reached for his 
mess-kit cover. Again came the firing. Oneof the 
bullets struck a stone ahead of him, ricocheted 
and, with a screech that sent a chill down his 
spine, went whirling end over end into space. 

The firing had come from the woods directly 
in front, where he had seen the Germans. When 
it ceased, another gun on his left began. 

‘*T’m in a fine fix,’’ he said to himself, as he 
plied his rough intrenching tool. ‘‘Two Boche 
machine guns with a clear field of fire. They 
spotted me when the wind blew that paper out 
of my hands. ’’ 

When he had strengthened his defense, he 
lay quiet for almost fifteen minutes. Both guns 
were silent. He rubbed his helmet in the damp 
earth, readjusted it on his head and then looked 
up cautiously. Out in front, some distance 
away, lay the twisted muzzle of a machine gun 
that had evidently been struck by a heavy 
piece of shrapnel. It lay on the edge of a short 
trench that the Germans had abandoned for 
their stronger position on the hill. The ground 
hereabouts was also strewn with various pieces 
of equipment, which bore witness to the speed 
with which the Germans had retreated that 
morning. 

Dick turned his eyes toward the strip of 
woods. It would soon be dark. Why could he 
not crawl back to the protection of the woods 
under cover of darkness before they sent a 
patrol out after him? 

A fog was settling over the country. It was 
already thick and heavy in the little valley 
that lay between Dick and the two machine 
guns, and with the fog darkness was coming 


He threw himself flat as the bullets cracked 
close to his head. Then all was silence. It was 
the machine gun on the left. He waited. The 
other gun fired a short burst, and a moment 
later the gun on the left opened up again. The 
bullets were not cracking so close to him as 
they had done before; but each burst was 
aimed to cover the stretch of ground between 
the boy and the strip of woods. The Germans 
had anticipated his plans. 

He bit his lips and trembled in spite of him- 
self. ‘‘ Wonder how many they’ll send after 
me?’’ he thought as he gripped the stock of 
his rifle a little tighter. 

Night had set in, and the drizzle had increased 
to a rain that soaked him to the skin. Mingled 
with the intermittent fire of the two machine 
guns came the dull boom of the heavy artillery, 
low and ominous. To the right a yellow flare 
went up, flickered fitfully for a few minutes and 
then went out. 

Dick clenched his fingers until the nails dug 
into his flesh, then like a flash he threw him- 
self into a sitting posture. ‘‘ They won’t get 
me!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Not without a fight!’’ 
Adjusting his bayonet to the end of his rifle, 
he crawled forward directly toward the enemy 
line. He moved through the wet grass over the 
shell-torn:country in the direction of the gun 
in front of him. As it flashed he could hear 
the bullets speed just above his body. In a few 
minutes, which seemed like hours to him, he 
came to the old trench where he had seen the 
twisted barrel of the machine gun. Dropping 
into the trench, he waited. The trench was 
about five yards long and had apparently been 
used merely as a machine-gun position. 

‘*They’re sure to send a patrol after me,”’ 
he thought, ‘‘and then —’’ 

Crouching in one end of the short bend, he 
loosened the flap that held his automatic; he 
rested his rifle in front of him. 

The gun on his left was now firing in little 
bursts of two and three shots. Soon it ceased 





on rapidly. 
cramped position. With hope for a fighting 
chance to escape, he waited only for a favor- 
able moment. 

As he waited, the fog changed to a fine 
drizzle. He raised his head; he could scarcely 








see the line of woods that lay in front of him. 

‘*Now’s the time,’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘If I can only reach that little 
strip of woods!’’ 

He raised his shoulders and on hands 
and knees turned toward the coveted 
strip of woods. A quick dash and he 
would be safe. He drew his knees up 
under him. His heart beat like a trip 
hammer. Suddenly out of the mist and 
darkness came a succession of flashes. 


Dick shivered as he lay in his} 


| altogether. Somewhere behind the German 
| lines an ammunition dump was burning with 
|a dull red glow. Dick peered into the darkness 
| ahead of him. He had ceased to shiver. 
| Suddenly out of the night three grotesque 
| shapes loomed up in front of the boy not a 
| dozen yards away. He threw his rifle to his 
shoulder and fired into their midst. He saw 
one of them fall. Rushing immediately to the 
other end of the trench, he drew his automatic 
and fired two shots in quick succession ; then 
he leaped out and ran forward. The two fig- 
ures threw up their hands; expecting to find 
only one American, they had been fired on from 
two points. 

For a moment Dick was confused as he stood 
in front of his two prisoners. What should he 
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rich in memorials of an international 
friendship as Paris—so many are those 
which bear witness to the close ties between 
France and the United States. 
By their number and their 
nature they have long im- 
. pressed the many American 
visitors to Paris, and they 
have had a new interest and 
significance for the hundreds 
of thousands of American sol- 
diers who have seen them 
during the past two years. 
Statues and stately memo- 
rials in squares and parks, 
busts and paintings in public 
buildings, tablets, monuments, 
the names of streets and ave- 
nues, the cherished traditions 
of this neighborhood orthat, all 
remind us eloquently of what 
lay behind the impulse that 
on the very first day of the 
great war carried the heart of 
America swiftly and unerr- 
ingly to the side of France. 
Ever since 1790, when Paris 
went into mourning for Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the city has 
manifested frequently the 
strength of its ties with Amer- 
ica,and there are many shrines 
to which the feet of Americans in Paris inevita- 
bly turn. Of all such shrines none, perhaps, is 
more sacred than the grave of Lafayette in a 
little cemetery that is hidden away between 
Boulevard de Picpus and Rue de Picpus in the 
southeastern corner of the city. Buildings hide 
the cemetery from the neighboring streets, 
and a high wall incloses the burial place itself. 
Thither went Gen. Pershing soon after his 
arrival in France in 1917, and his exclamation, 
‘Lafayette, we are here!’’ is the most eloquent 
and the most quoted speech that an American 


Pisen in no city in the world is so 
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has ever made in France. The graves of La- 
fayette, his wife, his son, his daughter and 
other members of his family are in the corner 
of the cemetery most remote from the entrance. 
Just beyond the spot, behind a high, barred 
doorway in the wall, is the common grave into 
which some thirteen hundred victims of the 
French Revolution were thrown. The Picpus 
cemetery itself was the burial place of old 
French families of the nobility; it has seen 
few interments in recent years. There is an 
interesting story, which some of the biographers 
of Lafayette have ignored, that Lafayette, in 
accordance with his own wish, was buried in 
American soil from one of the Revolutionary 
battletields where he had fought. 
_ Paris has other Lafayette shrines of keen 
interest to all Americans, especially the im- 
posing equestrian statue that stands on a very 
high pedestal in the great courtyard of the 
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Louvre, for which several million American 
school children contributed money, and the 
house at No. 8 Rue d’Anjou, where he died 
in 1834, which a large marble tablet now marks. 
In the Louvre, the greatest 
treasure house of art and sculp- 
ture in Paris, are busts of 
Washington, Franklin and La- 
fayette. There is also in Paris 
a bronze group of Washington 
and Lafayette standing with 
clasped hands, which interests 
Americans in Paris both for 
its own sake and because it 
is at the head of the beautiful 
little Place des Etats Unis, 
almost in front of the house 
that President and Mrs. Wilson 
occupied during part of their 
long stay in the city. This 
memorial is the work of Bar- 
tholdi, who created the Statue 
of Liberty, the gift of France 
that stands in New York Har- 
bor. On the little island of 

Grenelle, which serves as a 
| mid-river pier for one of the 
\ many bridges that cross the 
\w ‘ Seine in Paris, there is a 
small replica of the Statue of 
Liberty. 

Not far from the Place des 
Etats Unis runs the Avenue 
du President Wilson, a fine thoroughfare that 
was formerly the Avenue du Trocadéro, and 
in the Place d’Iéna, about the middle of the 
avenue, is an equestrian statue of Washington 
that American women gave in 1900. There is 
another statue of Washington at Versailles, 
given by the State of Virginia, and the Rue 
Washington runs northeast from the noble 
Avenue des Champs Elysées. 

Memorials of Franklin are even more numer- 
ous in Paris than those of Washington and 
Lafayette, for Paris took Franklin to its heart 
as it has taken few foreigners in all its 
history. Streets, statues, busts, paintings 
and tablets remind the sight-seer in Paris 
of the man, born in poverty in Boston, 
who made republicanism popular at the 
most aristocratic court in Europe. On 
the pedestal of a bronze statue of Frank- 
lin that stands on a grassy terrace facing 
the great Place du Trocadéro is the 
tribute that Mirabeau wrote when Frank- 
lin died: ‘‘The Genius who set America 
free and turned on Europe a flood of 
light! The Sage whom two worlds 
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claim!’’ The seated figure of the old 
philosopher, man of science and diplo- 
mat, who seems to be looking straight 
up the broad avenue Kléber to the tow- 
ering Are de Triomphe, has its back to 
the street that bears his name—the street 
that runs into the beautiful Passy dis- 
trict of Paris, where Franklin lived from 
1777 to 1785. On the site of his house a his- 
torical society has placed a tablet more than 
twelve feet high. A recent visitor tells of 
finding two ‘‘ doughboys’’ puzzling over the 
French inscription. ‘‘We can get most of it,’’ 
they said. ‘‘But what in thunder does ‘par 
tonnerre’ mean?’’ It has a meaning closer to 
thunder than they realized, for it indicates the 
spot where Franklin erected the first lightning 
rod in France. 

No wonder Franklin loved his Passy home. 
The charming terrace where it stood commands 
now, as then, a marvelous view of city, river, 
hill and wood. There in his garden Franklin 
carried on his scientific investigations, and 
there the greatest men of Europe called on him. 
But he loved also Auteuil, the district just 
beyond Passy and now the southwestern corner 
of Paris. There the brilliant Mme. Helvetius 
lived—‘‘Our Lady of Auteuil,’’ the inscription 
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on her tombstone calls her. In his autobi- 
ography Franklin has much to say about that 
remarkable woman; for years he dined with 
her almost every Saturday night, and he pro- 
posed marriage to her when he was almost 
eighty years old. 

Near the grave of Mme. Helvetius in the 
corner of a little cemetery in Auteuil, shut in 
by high, ivy-covered walls, is the grave of one 
of the most remarkable Americans whose 
careers identified them with the Old World, 
Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, a son 
of Massachusetts, who won in France, Eng- 
land and Bavaria wealth, military honors and 
distinction as a man of science. In 1871 during 
the Commune a shell smashed his monument; 
a tablet relates that it was restored by Harvard 
University, for which he had founded a chair 
of physics. One of his many charitable bequests 
was a large sum of money for the poor of 
Concord, New Hampshire, once called Rum- 
ford, which suggestea his title when he won 
honors in the Old World. 

No visitor to Paris who seeks a shrine of pa- 
triotism will neglect the cemetery at Suresnes, 
which is beside the Seine, just outside the 
western limits of the city, where beneath long 
rows of white crosses sleep perhaps a thousand 
young Americans who gave their lives in the 
great war. Several cemeteries in France have 
more graves of American soldiers, and many 
have fewer, but all the others are far from 
Paris. 

Near the Palais Royal John Howard Payne 
in 1823 wrote Home, Sweet Home, but the dis- 
trict has been rebuilt, and the houses have been 
renumbered, and time has confused the exact 
place. In the Rue de Tournon John Paul Jones 
died in 1792, and under a house in the even 
more squalid Rue des Ecluses-St. Martin his 
body lay forgotten until Gen. Horace Porter 
removed it to Annapolis more than a century 
later. The prison where Tom Paine was 
thrown by the republic he had helped to 
establish no longer stands, but Sainte Pélagie 
still survives. It was in Sainte Pélagie that 
Col. James Swan, the rich American who re- 
fused to pay what he considered as an unjust 
debt, lay for no less than fifteen years. Soon 
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ever wandering into haunts intimately asso- 
ciated with the careers of Thomas Jefferson, 
Robert Fulton, William Morris Hunt, Samuel 
F. B. Morse, James A. MeNeill Whistler, 
Saint Gaudens, Longfellow and others of the 
great in American art, science, literature and 
statecraft. 

But not all the Paris shrines of peculiarly 
American interest have associations that are 
strictly personal. The three treaties of great- 
est significance in American history were 
signed in or very near that city. The treaty of 
1783, which gave the United States independ- 
ence, was signed at Versailles. The treaty of 
1898, which freed Cuba and gave us the 
Philippines, was signed in the same conference 
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hall of the Quai d’Orsay in which the repre- 
sentatives of the twenty-seven allied and asso- 
ciated nations, the five big powers and the 
twenty-two little ones, adjusted the details of 
the treaty that concluded the great world war. 
The halls of the Quai d’Orsay and the palace 
at Versailles are shrines that every American 
pilgrim abroad may well visit in thoughtful 


after he had at last been sent from its walls he | mood. 


died literally of homesickness. Col. Swan was 
an officer of our Revolution, and a close friend 
of Washington and Lafayette. He had lost 
his fortune in America, only to gain another 
in France through government contracts. 
Here and there throughout Paris you are 
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THE REPLICA OF OUR STATUE OF LIBERTY 
ON THE PONT DE GRENELLE 


Of scarcely less interest is the great Hotel 
Crillon, facing the historic Place de la Concorde, 
which the American Peace Commissioners and 
the hundreds of soldiers and civilians on their 
staff used for months; and in connection with 
our political history it is worth remembering 
that Napoleon, while attending the Easter 
service at Notre Dame cathedral in 1803, con- 
ceived the scheme to thwart England by selling 
Louisiana to the United States—by far the 
most advantageous real-estate transaction that 
our country ever engaged in. 

The long list of places in Paris that are of 
peculiar interest to Americans is growing 
longer. The new Avenue du President Wilson 
was dedicated in 1918; a tablet was placed last 
year on the site of the house at the corner of 
the Avenue des Champs Elysées and the Rue 
de Berry where Jefferson lived while he was 
ambassador to France. Some day the most 
impressive and inspiring memorial of all will 
be dedicated to the American boys who crossed 
the sea to France and there made the supreme 
sacrifice in payment of the debt that their 
country incurred when Lafayette and Rocham- 
beau sailed westward. Of such a memorial 
there has been no question since the Fourth of 
July, 1918, when long lines of lads in khaki, 
rangy and clear-eyed and businesslike, with 
their shirt sleeves rolled up and their tin 
hats on their heads, marched down the ave- 
nues of the city between closely packed multi- 
tudes that wept and cheered by turns. 








do with them? He could not kill them ; but he 
must do something and do it. quickly. The 
prisoners doubtless were armed, and he did 
not dare approach near enough to take their 
Weapons. Beside the trench lay the twisted 
machine-gun barrel. With his automatic held 
out threateningly, he advanced a step and 
pointed to the piece of twisted iron. 
_ ‘Put it on your shoulders !’’ he commanded 
in a low voice. ‘Quick! Auf die Schulter!’’ 
They bent over and swung the heavy gun 
barrel to their shoulders and steadied it with 
both hands. Dick then indicated the direction 
of the strip of woods. They were about to start 
toward it when a long-drawn outcry came from 


remembered—the third member of the German 
patrol. Again came the ery, not so loud this time, 
but ending with a deep groan. Dick hesitated. 
Could he leave a wounded man—even a 
German—to lie in the open and suffer? Yes, 
he could, he told himself with fierce conviction ; 
and he faced about just in time to catch the 
larger of his two prisoners in the act of lower- 
ing one hand from the machine-gun barrel. 

‘* Keep your hands up!’’ the boy com- 
manded, and his finger trembled on the trigger 
of his automatic. 

Both Germans were big men, but he could 
plainly see their chests heave and hear their 
breath come in short gasps as, with his body 





lchind, Dick turned with a start; then he 





bent aggressively forward, he held the gun on 


them. The cry sounded again behind him. 
With all the caution he could command, Dick 
manceuvred his two prisoners with the twisted 
barrel on their shoulders back to the place 
where the wounded German lay. The man 
was lying face downward, with his left arm 
under him. The boy noticed that the fellow 
was short and rather thin. The German trem- 
bled all over as Dick bent down and re- 
moved the grenades from his belt. The bullet 
had apparently passed through his shoulder, 
and he made no effort to conceal his pain. 
After disarming the wounded man Ellis had 
planned to make the two prisoners carry their 
comrade. ‘‘Put that down and pick him up!’’ 





he commanded, pointing to the wounded man. 


The larger of the two glanced quickly back, 
and Dick thought he heard him speak under 
his breath to his comrade. The shorter man 
grunted. The grunt may have meant nothing 
at all, but the boy was suspicious. Just as the 
two Germans were about to lower the gun 
barrel to the ground, he said, ‘‘No! Keep it 
there! Auf die Schulter halten!’’ 

The two men held fast to the gun barrel, for 
Dick’s automatic was full of meaning. 

It was an awkward situation, and the boy 
realized it. Both men had recovered from their 
first surprise; both were armed with grenades 
in their belts and perhaps with other weapons 
that he could not see. Furthermore, they were 
well-trained fighters. He dared not approach 
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near enough to search them thoroughly, lest | 
they try to grapple with him. What could he do? | 

‘Tf I let them put down that machine gun | 
and bend over the wounded man, one of them’s | 
likely to sling a grenade,’’ he thought. ‘‘No. 
It’s too dark, and it’s too risky. ’’ 

Again the wounded man groaned. 

Still covering his two prisoners, Dick stooped 
to his knees, seized the wounded man by the | 
wrist and with a quick twist threw him up- 
ward so that his right armpit rested on Dick’s 
right shoulder. Then he rose to his feet with 
the man slung across ‘his back. His burden 
was by no means light, but he could handle it. 

Again he indicated the direction of the little | 
strip of woods, and the two prisoners, walking | 
close together with their hands steadying the 
twisted gun between them, started forward. 
Dick followed a few feet behind and a little to 
one side. Not for an instant did he take his 
gun off the men in front of him. 

The wounded man on his shoulder had ceased | 
to groan ; he seemed to have lost consciousness. | 


| clutched his throat. 


The two machine guns that had been 
so active half an hour ago were now 
silent, and the harsh crunch of heavy 
hobnails on loose stones and the splash 
of unseen puddles sounded unnaturally 
loud even in the pouring rain. The 
booming of the heavy distant guns 
seemed a part of the stormy night. 
They were going uphill, and Dick 
was breathing hard. He adjusted the 
wounded man higher on his shoulder 


groan. They were within fifty yards of the 


| little strip of woods at the crest of the hill. 


A flare went up far to the right, and Dick 
turned his head to glance at it. At the same 
instant, with fingers of steel, the wounded man 
The suddenness of it 
threw Dick into a panic. He stumbled ahead. 
The man’s fingers sank deeper into his throat; 


| Dick felt the sharp nails bite into his skin; 


his breath was cut off. Letting go the man’s 
wrist he tried to tear the fingers away with his 





as he | 
went along, and the German uttered a slight | in a puddle. 
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hand, but like a flash the man had him 
by the throat with both hands. Dick 
staggered on. His mouth was open, 
and he felt his eyes starting from his 
head. Instinctively he clung to his 
automatic. The two Germans ahead 
were apparently unaware of the silent 
struggle, but how long would they 
remain so? Confused thoughts surged 
through the boy’s mind; he was 
choking; his helmet slipped off and splashed 


He staggered on another step and in an 
agony of pain dropped to one knee. His head 
throbbed, but the fingers about his throat 
tightened. When he raised his automatic, the 
German clutched at it with one hand, missed 
it by less than an inch, and then sank his fin- 
gers into the boy’s throat again. As he did so 
he uttered a loud cry to his comrades ahead. 

Dick heard the cry only faintly, but it served 
as a stimulus to his confused brain. He reached 





behind him with the muzzle of his automatic, 


GRANDMOTHER RUTHS 


CATAMOUNT 


ANY of the most enjoyable memories 
M of our life at the old squire’s farm in 

Maine are of evenings when, after the 
work of the day was done, we gathered round 
the sitting-room table to read or to talk, and 
generally to take things easy until bedtime. 
Kerosene lamps, with their odd glass chim- 
neys, which had just come into use, were 
regarded as a luxury, although a widespread 
fear prevailed that they were unhealthful. 
Usually Grandmother Ruth set out her own 
light stand just beyond the fireplace and sat 
down beside it with her basket of darning and 
mending. There, too, at the other side of the 
little stand, the old squire often seated himself 
to cast up his accounts for the day, to write 
in his diary, and then to read a while in his 
Boston newspaper. 

Theodora, I recollect, was almost always 
reading a long story like Ivanhoe or Waverley 
or Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Addison was generally 
looking up in the encyclopedia some topic that 
interested him or poring over his one volume 
of Audubon’s;works. Halstead was more likely 
to be pottering with some contrivance that he 
was making. Ellen sewed patchwork, hemmed 
a handkerchief, or knitted away on a scarf. 

But we were not always so industrious as 
that. Often we were tired or lazy, and then, 
particularly on stormy nights when there was 
a fire in the fireplace, we teased the old squire 
into relating incidents of his young days; or 
we besought grandmother to tell us once more 
of the night when she stayed at the ‘‘old 
house’’ alone. Of that story we never wearied. 

It happened in 1839, not very long after the 
old squire made his famous journey to Con- 
necticut to buy merino sheep, when he and 
grandmother first became acquainted. There 
was a great deal more forest round the old 
farm then than there is now. The country had 
been settled only a short while, and the house 
was a small, low one, situated farther back in 
the field, which was then a mere stumpy clear- 
ing. Uncle Coville, Halstead’s father, was then 
about six months old. 

It was the year of the great drought, when 
many thousand acres of the pinelands of Maine 
were burned. The men were away, fighting the 
forest fires for a fortnight, and grandmother 
was there alone with the baby. Before the old 
squire left, he had induced the son of one of 
their neighbors, little Calvin Murch, who was 
about eleven years old, to stay with grand- 
mother a part of the time and to help look 
after the sheep and cows. 

The brooks all round had run dry. There 
was no water for the stock nearer than the 
lake a mile and a half away; and thither the 
Murch boy had to drive them daily. Fortu- 
nately, grandmother could still draw a few 
bucketfuls of water for domestic use from a 
deep well near the house. 

There were at the farm six merino sheep, 
raised from the pair the old squire had bought 
in Connecticut, and as they were held to be 
very valuable grandmother did not like to 
trust them to go to the lake. Often sheep will 
get their drink from dew, but throughout 


garden from the well, but when the well began 
to run low she had to let her flowers perish. 
All round to the west, north and east the 
horizon was red every night, with those insa- 
tiate forest fires, and there was so much pine 
smoke in the air that at times breathing was 
painful. The baby squinted his little eyes and 
frequently cried because they smarted. What 
was very depressing, too, a preacher had ap- 
peared, going about from house to house, warn- 
ing people that the end of the world was at 
hand, and that it was to be destroyed by fire. 
None the less, the settlers were fighting hard 
to keep the worst of the forest fires on the 
north side of the great river, as they called 
the Androscoggin. 

That night—the night of grandmother’s ad- 
venture—was very sultry. All day the red sun 
had poured its heat on the dry, parched earth. 
Not a cloud had appeared in the sky, and not 
a breeze had stirred the stagnant air. Evening 
brought little relief from the heat, and as dark- 
ness set in the ruddy glare in the north began 
to show again. Tiny bits of white ash, like 
the first scattering flakes of a snowstorm, had 
been falling at times. 

Calvin was late in getting back with the 
cattle; they had kept straying from the path 
on the way home, and the boy was hot and 
tired. After giving him his supper grandmother 
sent him to bed. The house was so warm that 
she opened the outer door and, to hold it back, 
set her little flax wheel against it. 

Bos’n at once tried to rush into the house; 
and grandmother, to keep him out, took the 
tow string off her cedar broom, knotted it round 
his neck and tied him to the wheel of a farm 
wagon a few yards away. Bos’n did not like 
that and began to baw! loudly. 

Presently the calf’s bleating woke little 
Coville, who had fallen asleep in grandmother’s 
small bedroom, which ad- 
joined the larger living 
room on the ground floor 
of the house. The child 
fretted for some time on 
account of the heat in- 
doors. A flight of stairs 
at the other side of the 
living room led up to the 
low, unfinished chamber 
under the roof; instead 
of a door there was at 
the head of the stairs a 
square scuttle on hinges, 
}and in an effort to cool 
the house grandmother 
raised the scuttle and 
propped it back. 

When she had at last 
hushed the baby and had 
seen that Calvin was 
sleeping soundly in his 
bed in the living room, 
grandmother sat down to 
rest in the outer door- 
way. The ominous glow 
seemed to her to have 
spread toward the east, 





August there was no dew, for the dry, smoky 
air held little moisture. So grandmother gave 


them a quart of water twice a day from her | 


scant supply. 


Grandmother also would not let little Bos’n | 


—a calf that she was raising as a cosset—go to 
the lake. Bos’n had the run of the yard, and 
if the door were open he would even come into 
the house. When water became very scarce, 
the young housewife had to give Bos’n the 
dishwater to drink, which, strangely enough, 
he liked. Still no rain fell. Hot weather con- 
tinued day after day, with the sun red as blood. 
The long leaves of the corn curled up; the 
beans, too, shriveled; and the oats and wheat 
wilted so badly that the heads did not fill. 
Grandmother had watered her little flower 


and she was afraid that 
| the fire had crossed the 
great river. 

Animals, as well as 
human beings, were un- 
easy and distressed. The 
cattle out in the barn- 
yard lowed uneasily, and 
once they ran tumultu- 
ously round inside the 
yard fence, as if they 
were trying to break 
out. Strange sounds in 
the forest came to grand- 
mother’s ears, such as 
she had never before 
heard at night. For along 
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time she kept her vigil there in the doorway. 
Toward midnight the air grew a little cooler. 
Bos’n had now lain down by the cart wheel, 
chewing his small cud. At last grandmother + 
herself went quietly in and lay down beside 
the baby. She was soon asleep. 

Suddenly a piercing baw] from Bos’n waked 
her. As she started up she heard savage growls 
mingling with the agonized bleats of the calf, 
and the next instant Bos’n rushed in headlong 
at the open doorway. A large animal, growling 
frightfully, seemed to be on his back. Grand- 
mother caught a glimpse of eyes that flashed 
green fire and heard the flax wheel go end over 
end and the door slam shut. Calvin had jumped 
up, howling in terror. 

Grandmother’s first thought of course was 
for her baby, and she sprang instinctively to 
shut the bedroom door; then she seized a fire 
shovel that stood in the corner of the bedroom 
and prepared to go to the defense of Calvin. 
As she opened the door a crack she heard in 
the outer room the crash of breaking glass 
first at one window and then at the other. 
Chairs and the table were topsy-turvy, Calvin 
was screaming frenziedly in a corner, and the 
calf was bawling. 

Apparently Bos’n’s assailant, startled by the 
door’s closing behind it, was now trying fran- 
tically to get out. It had leaped at the win- 
dows, but the small glass panes and sash had 
thrown it back. After each crash of glass 
grandmother heard it snarl hideously. Pres- 
ently she heard it bound up the attic stairs and 
through the scuttle hole. Jt must have brushed 
the prop that had held the scuttle open, for 
grandmother heard the trapdoor fall with a 
bang. The creature was trapped in the cham- 
ber over their heads. 

Calvin had now run into the bedroom, and 
he huddled close to grandmother while they 
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FOR A LONG TIME SHE KEPT HER VIGIL THERE IN THE DOORWAY 





. 
felt blindly until it touched the body of his 
enemy and pulled the trigger in desperation. 
The sharp report threw him forward, and 
his burden slid lifeless to the ground. Dick 
regained his feet, gulping and shaking his head 
as the sound of his shot echoed and reéchoed 
in his ears; in a moment or two his mind was 
clear again, though his throat, torn and bleed- 
ing, seemed as if stung by a thousand needles, 
A short distance ahead of him plodded his two 
prisoners. They had heard the cry, followed 
instantly by the shot, but they had not dared 
to look back. What they thought, Dick never 
knew. He held his automatic again in readiness, 
A few minutes later they passed through the 
strip of woods, and Dick breathed easier. The 
American sentry who halted the trio just out- 
side the American lines was almost too aston- 
ished for words. When Dick had turned his 
prisoners over to a sergeant, together with his 
sketch for battalion headquarters, he examined 
his automatic. A low whistle escaped him. 
The chamber was empty! Hastily he refilled it. 


CHD 


C. A. Stephens 


listened to the beast bounding from one end of 
the attic chamber to the other. There were no 
windows or openings of any kind in the gables, 
but the boards of the floor were insecurely 
nailed, and the animal, snarling viciously, thrust 
its claws in first at one crack, then at another, 
in an effort to tear up the floor. It succeeded 
in partly raising some of the boards, but they 
fell back with a clatter. 

The din was anything except reassuring to 
grandmother and Calvin. To the clatter in the 
attic and the snarls of the beast was now added 
the frightened shrieks of little Coville, who 
had waked. And presently outcries from with- 
out were added to the uproar within. Roused 
by Bos’n’s bawlings, the cows and young oxen 
had broken loose and, bellowing and pawing 
up the earth, were coursing madly round the 
house. In pioneer days cattle were wont to 
rally to the defense of any of their number 
that were attacked by wild beasts. 

For a long time grandmother stood by the 
baby’s bed with the fire shovel in her hand, 
ready to do battle if the marauder got through 
the floor. The nails of the floor boards did 
not wholly yield, however, and as often as the 


4 creature raised a board it fell clattering back 


into its place. Tiring at last, the animal 
crouched by one of the larger cracks and ap- 
peared to be watching them. 

Grandmother besought Calvin to run home 
to summon help; but the boy was afraid to go 
outside in the dark. 

‘*That critter’s mate may be round,’’ he 
said. 

At last, when day dawned, the boy ventured 
forth and ran for his home, half a mile away. 
His father was off with the other men fighting 
the fire; but his grandfather, an old man aged 
seventy-eight whom the settlers called Uncle 
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Danny, was at home. Loading a gun, he hurried 
back with Calvin. When they 
arrived the beast was quiet, but 
grandmother said that it had 
made another frantic effort to 
tear up the floor boards. Bos’n 
was lying in a corner of the 
living room, badly scratched 
and trembling with fear. 

Uncle Danny was inclined to 
make light of the matter. ‘‘ Ho!’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ ’Tain’t noth- 
in’ but a wildcat!’’ 

‘* It’s something bigger, ’’ 
grandmother insisted. ‘‘I think 
it’s a catamount.’’ 

‘“*Ho!’”’ the old man cried as 
he started to hobble up the 
chamber stairs. ‘‘There ain’t 
none round here. ’’ 

‘*Uncle Danny, do be care- 
ful!’ grandmother warned him. 

The old man pushed up the 
scuttle for a foot or more to look 
into the loft, but he had no 
more than done so when the 
animal sprang savagely at the 
opening, and Uncle Danny let 
the scuttle fall back in a hurry. 

‘“‘Isnum, Ruth Ann!’’ he ex- 
claimed, making haste down the 
stairs. ‘‘I guess ye’re right. 
That’s an Injin Devil, sure’s 
preachin’. I didn’t b’lieve there 
was one round here. But don’t 
ye worry no more, Ruth Ann. 
I'll fix him!’’ 

Uncle Danny’s eyes had 
lighted up, for in his day he 
had been a noted hunter. After 
drawing the charge from his 
gun and putting in a heavier 
one, he brought a ladder from 
the barn and clambered up to 
the roof of the house. By pulling 
aside the ‘‘splits’’ with which 
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roofs were covered in those days he opened a 
chink wide enough to admit the muzzle of the 
gun, Calvin and grandmother, with the baby, 
watched him from the yard. 

Uncle Danny was very deliberate in taking 
aim, but presently he fired. The tremendous 
report, which shook the house, was followed 


by frightful outcries and a great racket in the 
loft. Powder smoke oozed through the roof. 


Uncle Danny had to fire four times before 


the animal was finally dispatched. Then, with 
exultation on his wrinkled face, the old man 


clambered down from the roof, went up the 


scuttle, grimly dragged the carcass of the pan- 

ther down the stairs and out into the yard. 
Uncle Danny completed his morning job by 

removing the creature’s skin, which he nailed 


|up on the barn. ‘‘Jest for to see what your 


man, Joe, will say to it when he gits home,”’ 


chamber stairs again and, throwing back the| he remarked with a grin. It is recorded that 


when two days later the men with the help 
of rainfall got the fire under control, and the 
old squire returned home, he was considerably 
astonished at the trophy on his barn door. 
His conjecture was that the forest fires had 
driven that stray panther from its distant 
haunts in the woods to the north or the west. 


UNDER THE SEA IN THE SALVADOR 


Charles 
Adams 


“WF the war were still going 
| on, we should know that 
this sound came either from 
a U-boat or from one of our own 
submarines, out hunting Hun 
eraft,’’ said Lieut. Wilde as the 
party on board the Salvador, 
taking turns at the hydrophone, 
listened to the throbbing engine 
of the mysterious underwater 
boat lying so near them some- 
where in the dark sea. ‘‘But no 
U-boats are roaming round now, 
or, at least, none are supposed to 
be,’’ added the lieutenant. 

‘*Tt’s not impossible,’’ Capt. 
Ingram suggested, ‘‘that a sal- 
vaging submarine like ours has 
put to sea in quest of wrecks. ’’ 

Denscoter did not think that 
probable. ‘‘Our company has 
been watching for that, ’’ he said. 
‘Tf any such boat had been get- 
ting ready, we should have heard 
of it. When we left Lowestoft no 
charter and no papers had been 
issued to any such vessel. ’’ 

‘* They may have started out 
on the quiet, without papers,’’ 
Capt. Ingram remarked. 

‘*No English boat would do 
that!’’ Denscoter exclaimed. ‘‘It 
is contrary to law. Such a vessel 
would be considered a pirate. ’’ 

‘¢*T hear the sounds quite plainly now,’’ 
said Quin, who was at the hydrophone. ‘‘ And 
there are sounds like blows struck under the 
water. ’’ 

Capt. Lincoast then put on the helmet. ‘‘ That 
noise is directly off our port quarter,’’ he said. 
‘*What do you wish to do, gentlemen ?’’ 

‘*T think it’s our business to learn who these 
fellows are and what they’re doing,’’ Dens- 
coter declared. ‘‘If there are marine poachers 
round, we want to know about them.’’ 

‘*Well, now, we’d better be cautious, ’’ Uncle 
Jarve advised. ‘‘How do we know that this 
isn’t some maraudin’ Hun ?’’ 

‘*But the war is over. Germany has sur- 
rendered all her submarines,’’ Capt. Ingram 
replied. 

‘* How d’ye know she has?’’ said Uncle 
Jarve. ‘‘Some of ’em may still be out roamin’ 
round, lootin’ wrecks. ’’ 

‘*But, dear man, that’s impossible without 
a base to take oil and supplies from!’’ Capt. 
Ingram rejoined. 

‘*Well, but how d’ye know they haven’t got 
a base in some secluded bay or fishin’ village 
up Danzig way in the Bultic, or over in Fin- 
land or Sweden? Hundreds of German sailors 
have had experience with submarines. Like as 
not a gang of them has somehow got hold of a 
submarine and started out robbin’ wrecks— 
wrecks that they sunk themselves and know 
about. ’’ 

The others agreed that that was not wholly 
impossible, though not very likely, and they 
all of them thought, with Denscoter, that they 
ought to look into the matter. 

Accordingly, the S-2 started to creep along 
in the direction of the sounds, which with oc- 
casional interruption still continued. Why the 
engines of the stranger craft were working in- 
termittently no one could guess. After moving 
slowly forward for ten minutes, the S-2 stopped 
to listen. The sounds were now much more 
distinct, and after taking new bearings the 
Salvador crept forward again. 

“*If these fellows are listening, they will 
hear the tick of our motors,’’ Quin reminded 
the others. 

‘*But they may be busy and not listening,’’ 
said Denscoter. ‘‘Or their craft may not be 
equipped with a hydrophone. ’’ 

Excitement was running high on board the 
Salvador. In order not to reveal their approach, 
the explorers turned off the headlight, and 
the salvager went crawling forward on the 
level sea bed in the dim obscurity of thirteen 
fathoms. Suddenly the craft bumped into an 
obstruction and stopped. Quin turned on the 
searchlight in order to see what the S-2 had 
run into. The obstacle proved to be a ship’s 
lifeboat, lying beside a lofty, black hull. First 
Quin, then Denscoter and Wilde, scrutinized it 
through the forward eye of thick plate glass. 

“It’s a large steamer,’’ Lieut. Wilde said. 





ORAWN BY G. A. HARKER 
DENSCOTER SPRANG TO THE GLASS. “YES, THAT IS THE HEALDTON’'S SAFE!" HE CRIED.... 


ARE ROLLING IT WITH LEVERS TOWARD THE SCUTTLE OF THEIR SUBMARINE!" 


‘tA long, large steamship, probably a torpe- 
doed vessel. The sounds we have heard did 
not come from that!’’ 

Quin listened at the hydrophone again and 
presently heard the throb of an engine, followed 
after a little while by sounds like blows on 
iron. The sounds soon stopped, but after a 
silence there came the heavy bump of an ex- 
plosion. There was little doubt that the sounds 
were on the other side of the hull. 

‘*Must be wreckers at work,’’ Wilde said. 
Peering out, he began to turn the headlight 
up and down the hull. ‘‘We are near the stern. 
I think I can see a part of her name high up 
on the bends. Looks like Heald—’’ 

Denscoter referred to his list of torpedoed 
ships. ‘‘Probably the Healdton,’’ he said and 
read from a note: ‘‘A heavily insured steamer, 
sunk in 1916. One of our worst losses. The 
Healdton carried insurance policies for four 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds, or two 
million, one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. She had a mixed cargo, very valuable, 
and the consignees had sent a quantity of gold 
with her. It was thought at the time that spies 
tipped the Germans off when the steamer 
sailed. ’’ 

‘* Back off, Capt. Lincoast,’’ Lieut. Wilde 
exclaimed, ‘‘and make a circuit round where 
they are!’’ 

‘*But I tell ye this may be a Hun boat!’’ 
Uncle Jarve insisted. ‘‘They may fight us, if 
we surprise them! They may have a 
submarine gun and open fire on us!’’ 

Denscoter laughed; and Quin said 
to his father with a smile: 

‘*Dad, you have Huns on the brain. ’’ 

Uncle Jarve snorted. ‘‘Go it!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Go it your own way !’’ 

And he buttoned up his old ulster, 
for it is cold at thirteen fathoms. 

Capt. Lincoast had already given the 
order to start the motors. The S-2 
backed clear of the wreckage, then crept 
slowly round the towering stern of the sub- 
merged steamship. 

The instant the Salvador passed the huge 
rudder and screws astern, the watchers on 
board descried the dull glare of a searchlight 
some two hundred feet farther along the port 
side of the hulk. Capt. Lincoast, thinking it 
well to be cautious, ordered the engine room 
to slow down, and a moment later to stop 
altogether. Since they had come round the 
stern the sounds were much more distinct and 
could be heard without the hydrophone. 


Denscoter was looking out, but, although | 


the day was fair,—fair at least for the North 
Sea,—not enough light filtered down from the 
surface to render objects visible without the 
searchlight; a school of hake swimming about 
the wreck made it still harder to distinguish 
anything in the dimness. The light from the 
strange boat, which was not more than two 











hundred feet away, appeared merely as a dim, 
ruddy glow coming from a seemingly great dis- 
tance. Denscoter made out something resem- 
bling the shadowy outline of a submarine, but 
whether it was a small boat or a large one he 
could not say. 

‘*Evidently they haven’t seen or heard us 
yet,’’ Quin observed, for the sound of blows 
on the hull of the wreck continued. 

‘“*They are too busy, and of course it has 
never occurred to them to watch for anyone 
down here. I think they are undoubtedly 
wreckers; they probably haven’t got an oxy- 
acetylene rig, and divers are cutting a hole in 
the hull. But if we are to learn anything more 
about them we’ve got to get nearer. What do 
you say, Capt. Lincoast? Can’t we creep for- 
ward a little?’’ 

‘*As you say, sir,’’ the captain replied and, 
giving the engine room word to proceed slowly 
forward, told the steersman to hold steady. 
The S-2 stirred; then, with motors purring 
gruffly, glided onward. 

‘*Those chaps will surely hear that!’? Uncle 
Jarve muttered nervously. ‘‘They can’t help 
hearing it!’’ 

‘* They’re making too much noise them- 
selves,’’ Lieut. Wilde replied. 

‘*Tell me how far to go,’’ Capt. Lincoast 
said to Denscoter, who sat with his eye to the 
glass. Everyone waited breathlessly, watching 
Denscoter. The Salvador crept slowly forward. 

‘*Good heavens! Is he goin’ to run 
into them ?’’ Uncle Jarve exclaimed. 

It seemed to them all that they 
must be getting terribly close, for the 
sound of blows was now much louder. 
Still there was no sign from Denscoter. 
Uncle Jarve caught his breath heavily ; 
Quin and Wilde exchanged glances. 
Then at last Denscoter raised his hand, 
and Capt. Lincoast instantly brought 
the salvager to a stop. 

‘*Take a look,’’ Denscoter said to Quin and 
gave him his place at the glass. 

Forty or fifty feet away, Quin could see the 
outline of a long submarine. It lay headed 


toward the wreck, with its bows only four or | 








a Chapter Four 


At the wreck § 
of the Healdton 


plates, or, rather, they were en- 
larging a hole already made. The 
opening appeared to be no more 
than three feet wide, but it was 
five or six feet high. Quin con- 
jectured that it had been cut to 
enable the divers to enter the 
hull of the Healdton. Apparently 
it was not large enough for their 
purpose, and they were now 
enlarging it by cutting away 
another section of the plating. 

The task was plainly a slow 
and laborious one. After drilling 
a hole through the plate, one of 
the divers grasped a kind of 
eutting instrument with a long 
handle, like a crowbar, and, in- 
serting the point of it in the hole, 
threw his weight on the handle; 
the instrument sheared away the 
iron and thus joined the hole 
last drilled with the next just 
below it. 

After watching them a few 
moments Quin gave his place to 
Wilde, who looked and in turn 
made way for the others. 

It was easy to understand now 
why those on board the stranger 
craft had not seen or heard the 
S-2 approaching. The drill was 
making a great deal of noise; 
and the glare of their searchlight 
probably heightened the gloom of the water 
round them, so that with unlighted bows 
the S-2 could probably have crept unseen to 
within thirty feet of them. 

‘*No doubt there is quite a large crew aboard 
that craft,’’ Capt. Ingram whispered. 

Seeing the strangers so near, everyone spoke 
in low tones, although they knew that the 
others could riot possibly hear sounds from 
within the Salvador. 

**It looks like a big submarine,’’ the cap- 
tain added; ‘‘but I don’t see any way of find- 
ing out who they are.’’ 

‘*We may be sure there is no name or number 
on the boat,’’ Wilde said. ‘‘I wish we could 
get a look at the conning tower. The Germans 
built their towers rather different from ours, 
you know. I suppose it wouldn’t do to turn 
our searchlight on it.’’ 

**No, no!’’ said Uncle Jarve hastily. ‘‘ They 
would be sure to catch the glare of it. We’d 
better get away from here,’’ he went on un- 
easily. ‘‘I tell ye they may carry a submarine 
gun, or torpedoes!’’ 

Denscoter laughed. 

‘**T don’t believe they’re so dangerous as all 
that,’’ he said. 

**But if they’re out robbin’ wrecks, they 
ain’t likely to be unarmed,’’ Uncle Jarve in- 
sisted. ‘*The moment they see us, they’ll let 
us have it hot and heavy! It stands to reason 
they would! It would be self-preservation.’’ 

Denscoter was watching the two divers again. 
‘*T can’t understand,’’ he said, ‘‘why they 
are working so hard to enlarge that hole. It 
was big enough before for a diver to go 
through.’’ Wilde looked again; and they all 
did, in turn, for some time. 

Presently the divers went back inside the 
craft, probably to rest, but emerged after a 
while, bringing other tools. Before long they 
had completed their task of cutting away the 
section of plating, which left the opening 
about five or six feet square. The divers imme- 
diately entered by it and disappeared inside 
the wreck. 

An hour or more passed. Then Quin, who 
was watching at the glass, announced that a 


THEY 


five yards from the towering side of the hull. large, square object, which looked like an iron 
A brilliant searchlight shone on the black | box, had appeared in the opening. 


plating of the sunken ship and revealed two 


‘*They’re pushing it through the hole!’’ he 


divers moving clumsily about in their heavy exclaimed. ‘‘ There it goes down on the bottom! 
rubber suits and helmets. Their air pipes and | Fellows, that’s a safe! It’s the steamer’s safe! 
lines ran to a large scuttle beneath the bows of | That’s what they cut the hole bigger for—to 
the submarine, from which also came a larger | get that safe out!’’ 


pipe or tube, with some sort of mechanism 
attached to the end of it. 


| 


Denscoter sprang to the glass. ‘‘Yes, that 
is the Healdton’s safe!’’ he cried. ‘‘ They 


It was from this contrivance, which the divers | knew about it! They are rolling it with levers 
were holding fast to the hull of the wreck, | toward the scuttle of their submarine! They 
that the steady sound of blows ‘issued. The are going to get it on board! By Jupiter! They 
drill appeared to work somewhat as a steam | shan’t get away with that!’’ he exclaimed, 
drill works in a quarry and was evidently | and, reaching up suddenly, he turned the 


actuated by power within the submarine. 
The divers were cutting a hole in the hull 


searchlight of the S-2 full on them. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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WILLIAM G. CLANCY 


FACT AND COMMENT 


N walking it is well to ‘‘favor’’ a lame foot; 
but in thinking do not ‘‘favor’’ your brain. 


By Luck the Wheel of Fortune’s turned, 
Put Reputation must be earned. 
ELFARE work should always be en- 
couraged, but we should remember that 
ali honest work is welfare work. 
CCORDING to the United States Public 
Health Service, there is at least one rat 
for every person in the country, and it costs 
about half a cent a day to support each rat. 
In other words, rats cost us about $180,000, 000 
a year. They hardly seem worth it. 
HE ‘‘caleulating prodigy,’’ George Parker 
Bidder, whose remarkable feats in mental 
arithmetic The Companion recently called to 
mind, had a wit that enabled him to hold his 
own against occasional gibes. During one of 
his performances in London in 1818 some one 
asked him how many bulls’ tails it would take 
to reach the moon. Instantly young Bidder 
replied, ‘‘One, if it is long enough. ’’ 
OR the various expenses of its own gov- 
ernment New York City spends almost 
$500, 000,000 a year—more than the Japanese 
Empire. It has 1000 theatres, 1500 hotels and 
1600 churches. It turns out one tenth of all the 
manufactured goods of the country, one fourth 
of all the printed matter and one half of all 
the clothing. The annual output of its 38,000 
- factories is worth more than $3,000,000, 000. 
IFE in jail at Port au Prince, Haiti, is 
apparently so pleasant that it is harder to 
keep the natives out than in. A recent roll call 
showed five more prisoners than had been 
committed. Officers of the Marine Corps who 
investigated the matter found that the five 
‘‘extras,’’ attracted by three good meals a day 
and a comfortable cell to sleep in, had sneaked 
in with a returning road gang. Now prisoners 
who work outside the walls are carefully 
counted before they are readmitted. 


HERE is a very marked tendency for rival 

newspapers to join forces under a single 
management; it has happened recently in 
almost fifty cities, and local weeklies are losing 
ground in competition with the metropolitan 
dailies that the rural mail service delivers to 
the remote farms. Whether the number of 
‘‘strings’’ of papers owned by single proprie- 
tors is increasing is not known, but the obvious 
economy in a system of fewer papers, each with 
more readers, is influencing journalism more 
and more. Although 1043 new papers were 
established last year, the whole number of 
papers at the end of the year was 646 less than 
in 1918. 

ARRYING a grand piano by aéroplane 

from a London store to a customer in 
France was only a spectacular feat, done for 
the advertisement. No one thinks seriously of 
establishing an aéroplane line to carry grand 
pianos; but merchandise of many kinds is 
transported across the Channel every day by 
aéroplanes that run on a regular schedule. A 
British aéroplane company has received an 
offer of five dollars an ounce to bring from 
Shanghai to London certain essences that are 
used in manufacturing perfumes; London pa- 
pers are delivered regularly in distant cities 
by aéroplanes; passenger aéroplane lines are 
announced between New York and Atlantic 
City, between Los Angeles and San Diego 


and between Calcutta and Simla—to mention 
no others; and tickets are already on sale for 
aéroplane trips from London to Rio de Janeiro. 


oe? 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE 
PRESS AGENT 


Ton press agent is rising in the world. 
Only a few years ago he was merely the 
person who supplied the newspapers 
with thinly disguised advertising material 
about theatrical companies or circuses. Now 
he serves public men, political or moral move- 
ments, even kings and nations. In his new 
guise he has become as familiar as propaganda 
—naturally enough, since it is the press agent 
who distributes propaganda. 

The industry, ingenuity and persistence of 
these persons is admirable. They do their best 
to earn their salaries. But their activities have 
certain unfortunate results. It has beeome as 
hard to learn the truth about public affairs, 
both at home and abroad, as it has always 
been to get a just idea of the merits of a 
theatrical performanee from the material fur- 
nished by the old-fashioned press agent. It was 
not a serious matter if we were misled now 
and then about a show, but it is serious if we 
are misled about public affairs. We need all 
the exact information we can get nowadays. 
Even with the help of accurate knowledge 
things are hard enough to understand. The 
inflated rhetoric, the confusing half truths 
and the skillful implications and innuendoes 
of the expert press agent are nuisances that 
do only harm. 

The number of governments that have an 
interest in influencing public opinion, especially 
American public opinion, is large—much larger 
than it was before the war. Several of those 
governments have good reason to think that 
their commercial or economic prosperity and 
even their political existence depend on the 
sympathy and good will of the stronger 
nations. Those stronger nations are all demo- 
cratic in polity; public opinion usually deter- 
mines the action they take; the newspapers 
are important in shaping public opinion ; hence 
the international press.agent. 

There are widespread movements of other 
kinds—political, religious or reformatory—that 
must win public opinion to be successful. Those 
also have their press bureaus. Newspaper 
offices are flooded with printed, typewritten or 
multigraphed sheets that convey information 
sometimes true, sometimes doubtful, but always 
plausible. Very much of it gets into print, for 
it is convenient to use, and few newspapers 
can afford to have correspondents of their own 
all over the world. It will not do to condemn 
all of it, for some press agents are conscientious 
and some of their ‘‘news’’ is trustworthy. But 
there is so much that is not trustworthy, so 
much indeed that is conflicting and contradic- 
tory that a reader never knows quite what to 
believe. Public opinion, always an uncertain 
thing, is so confused and bedeviled by all the 
hubbub of the press bureaus that it stands 
halting between two opinions on almost every 
conceivable subject. The truth will extricate 
itself in the end, no doubt, but we shall be 
fortunate if meanwhile public opinion has not 
taken false steps in half a dozen directions 
—and with public opinion the governments 
that respond to it. 


A HERO OF THE WAR 


UNNER William G. Clancy of Ipswich, 
(. Massachusetts, was the first man to carry 

the American flag into action in the war. 
In 1915 he enlisted in the Canadian army as a 
member of the famous Princess Patricia Regi- 
ment. At Vimy Ridge, on April 8, 1917, he 
heard that the United States had entered the 
war. Out of his kit bag he took the small 
American flag that he had always carried and 
tied it to his bayonet. Then he went over the 
top with his regiment. In Clancy’s own words, 
‘*The enemy was dumfounded and didn’t 
know what it meant until some time later. A 
fellow from New Jersey was hit by a Hun 
bullet and, seeing the Stars and Stripes, cried, 
‘Clancy, tell my folks I am gone, but I am 
glad to die for freedom’s sake!’ He then kissed 
the flag and died.’’ 

Clancy was wounded several times, was dec- 
orated for conspicuous bravery four times, 
twice by the British and twice by the French, 
and was publicly congratulated in London by 
Ambassador Page, who said, ‘‘I am glad to 
shake the hand of a man like you.’’ 

And now Clancy is dead, slain by a mur- 
derer’s bullet as he was engaged in the per- 
formance of his duty. A member of the Boston 
police force, he attempted to quell disorder in 





a dance hall; the gangsters threatened him; 
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Cleney, without drawing any weapon, tried to 
make an arrest. A moment later he fell, fatally 
wounded. The pathos of his death is intensified 
by the fact that when it occurred his wife and 
little child were about to come from England 
to join him. 

The humble policeman had the full military 
funeral that he deserved ; the flags of Ipswich, 
where the services were held, hung at half- 
mast, and all the church bells tolled. 

Gunner Clancy’s name should live in Amer- 
ican history. 

¢ es 


LITERARY INFANTS 


HE interest shown by readers in the 

amusing little book adroitly entitled The 

Young Visiters has revived a fashion 
that was lapsing into comfortable desuetude 
—the publication of stories, poems and diaries 
composed, and sometimes written, by very 
young children. Thousands of little boys and 
girls have sought instinctively this mode of 
expression. Thousands of nurseries hold scraps 
of prose and verse that seldom achieve merit 
or reach completion, but that, if undoctored, 
record with admirable candor the workings of 
the infant mind. 

Their value is psychological, not literary or 
artistic. When Mr. Howells published A Little 
Girl Among the Old Masters, he showed how 
the first sight of great pictures affected an 
intelligent child who had no test to apply to 
them and no training in beauty—a training 
that the little Italian receives unconsciously 
because he cannot open his eyes without 
seeing something beautiful. When Mr. Mallock 
gravely included in a volume of adult poems 
the lines he had composed when he was.a boy 
of seven years, swinging in the windy garden, 
he showed how the rhythmic motion of the 
swing heat itself into cadenced verse. He 
could not (being seven years old) put this sense 
of measure into fitting words; but it did surge 
through his little brain. 

Such precocious utterances are for the most 
part doomed to perish unread, and the world 
is not appreciably poorer for their loss. Pope, 
who ‘‘lisped in numbers, ’’ had the moral cour- 
age to burn all his childish and boyish verse, 
including the epic Alexander. He took no 
chance of posthumous publication. When little 
Tom Macaulay was seven years old he wrote 
a Compendium of Universal History begin- 
ning with the Creation, and when he was eight 
a heroic poem on Olaus the Great. It was 
natural that his mother should have cher- 
ished those proofs of early talent and have 
shown them occasionally to friends; but, as his 
nephew Mr. Trevelyan neatly observes, ‘‘If 
the affection of one generation has preserved 
them intact, the piety of another generation 
refrains from submitting them to the public.’’ 

As we are likely to be inundated for a year 
or two with children’s compositions, it will be 
wise to extract from them what interest, if not 
what amusement, they offer. A well-known 
magazine promises us a diary begun by a little 
girl of four in a lumber camp and continued 
for thirteen years, thus admitting its readers 
to what is usually a hidden chapter of child- 
hood—the slow process of enlightenment that 
makes the phenomena of circumstance compre- 
hensible. A distinguished book collector has 
had printed for his own pleasure, and for the 
pleasure of his friends, the History of Moses, 
composed by Robert Louis Stevenson when he 
was six years old and dictated to his mother. 
The tiny volume is embellished with a fac- 
simile of Mrs. Stevenson’s manuscript and 
with a delightful illustration in water colors 
from the hand of the little prodigy. It repre- 
sents the Israelites hilariously leaving Egypt. 
They smoke long pipes and carry umbrellas 
and bundles. One of them pauses long enough 
to beat a protesting Egyptian over the head. 
The narrative is both comprehensive and con- 
cise. It won a prize from a generous uncle in 
1856, and it is to-day as good an example of 
infant authorship as we are likely to read. 


os 


SOVIET RUSSIA: A SERVILE STATE 


i NHE practical statesman must always be 
an opportunist. Instead of taking the pre- 
cise course that he expects, events are 

continually creating situations from which he 

needs all his ingenuity and pliancy to extricate 
himself with credit. Even Oliver Cromwell, 


who had as definite a body of ideals and as | 


much ability and firmness as any public man 
who ever lived, found himself while governing 
England driven to expedients and compro- 
mises quite at variance with his own convic- 
tions. 


In like manner Lenine has been forced to 
modify in practice many of the rigid theories 





that he determined to realize when he seized 
power in Russia. The Bolshevik government 
is by no means what he proclaimed, what the 
Russian masses looked for, or what its defend- 
ers in the United States pretend. it to be, . 

First, Lenine had to abandon the idea of 
complete communism. He found that, although 
the indigent industrial worker would accept it, 
the peasant who had land, or who saw a chance 
to get it, would not—and the peasant stands for 
the Russian people. Se private ownership of 
land—within limits—is conceded and seems 
likely to spread to personal property. 

Next, Lenine found that the proletariat (even 
including intellectual revolutionists like him- 
self and Trotzky) had not the practical ability 
to run the industries of the country. The 
general murder of the bourgeois is no longer 
in fashion. Contrary to all his principles, 
Lenine permits technically educated men of 
business experience to become managers of in- 
dustrial works at comparatively high salaries. 
It is the only way he can prevent production 
from breaking down completely. 

Finally, Lenine has found that the workers 
take freedom to mean freedom from work, 
freedom to be idle, maintenance without exer- 
tion. He has had to enact laws that force men 
to work more hours than they were accus- 
tomed to under the old régime. Systems of 
“‘scientific’’ efficiency like the Taylor system 
are being introduced. Strikes are not per- 
mitted; those who try to organize them are 
shot down in cold blood. In practice the ‘‘dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat’’ turns out to mean 
the servile state, in which men work under 
compulsion. There is as much corruption 
among the Bolsheviki as there was under 
the czars, though it is by no means so expertly 
organized. Those in high office are not so 
selfish or so extravagant as the old ruling 
class, but they are less human; the peasants, 
who are in large measure beyond the active 
authority of Moscow, are better off because 
of the revolution and in a position to im- 
prove their lot still further when peace and 
order return. But the proletariat, for whose 
especial benefit the communist régime was 
enacted, have their choice between gradual 
starvation and work under conditions of state 
control that make them little better than serfs. 
There is no other country on the face of the 
globe where there is so little real liberty as 
there is under the government at Moscow. 


es 


HOLLAND AND THE KAISER 


RITISH opinion—that part of it which is 
B determined to make itself heard—forced 

Mr. Lloyd George to give a pledge that 
he would advocate and if possible obtain the 
surrender of the former Kaiser for trial. Prob- 
ably neither he nor any other member of 
the Supreme Council that eventually made the 
demand expected or even wished the Nether- 
lands government to comply with it. To do so 
would only have set new trouble afoot; for 
there is no statute law, national or interna- 
tional, that the Kaiser could have been accused 
of transgressing; and of moral law, unless it 
is supported by statute, the law takes no ac- 
count. Moreover, there is no court that would 
have been competent to take jurisdiction in 
the case; and if the Kaiser were tried and 
convicted, the character and extent of the 
penalty to be imposed on him would raise 
questions of policy more likely than not to be 
answered injudiciously and so would have led 
to a situation worse than anything that is 
likely to result from dropping the matter. 

Mr. Lloyd George kept his pledge, but the 
Dutch government, by refusing to surrender 
the former Emperor, has saved the Allies from 
the necessity of considering what to do with 
him. The decision of the Netherlands govern- 
ment, being based on sound reasons, was not 
unexpected. For many years Holland, like most 
other countries, has been an asylum for polit- 
ical offenders. The Allies did not assert that 
there had been any violation of any law that 
is covered by extradition treaties; they made 
their demand on the authority of a treaty to 
which the Netherlands is not a party. For 
Holland to accede to it would have been vir- 
tually to commit a breach of the neutrality 
that the Netherlands government has most 
honorably and scrupulously observed. 

The fundamental idea of the right of asylum 
is as old as human government. The cities of 
refuge under the Mosaic law and the protec- 
tion that criminals sought and obtained in 
Greek and other temples are examples of it. 
In modern times almost every government 
gives asylum to political refugees from other 
countries. Revolutions often drive men from 
home, and it would be cruel not to receive 





them ; so the right of asylum is to-day a public 














1,cht, sanctioned by general custom. Carl 
* hurz came, a refugee, to the United States, 
a. :t eseaping revolutionaries from almost every 
« try of Europe have found asylum here. 
(or government has never thought of sur- 
rn idering them. Even Great Britain, which 
nv ealls for the Kaiser’s body, sheltered no 
Jes a criminal than Orsini, who was eventu- 
al y-executed: for trying to kill Napoleon III, 
tl ough that was only his last attempt at as- 
sussination. 

‘he moral guilt of the ex-Kaiser, or what 
punishment he deserves, or what we think of 
hin or his deeds, are not here in question.’ On 
all those points the mind of the world has long 
been made up and is unchangeable. 


ee 
HERE TO STAY 


HE eighteenth amendment of the Con- 
stitution has been ratified by forty-five of 
the forty-eight states. Whether or not it is 
true that a majority of the people of the coun- 
try are really opposed to prohibition, it is now 
as sure as anything human can be that the 
amendment will live as long as the Constitu- 
tion itself remains the supreme law of the land. 
That prediction is based on a knowledge of 
human nature. It may be frankly admitted 
that there are millions of men in the country 
who have been accustomed to drink—moder- 
ately or immoderately. They do not believe 
in prohibition, and if they could they would 
repeal or modify the new law. But, many ‘as 
they are,—in numbers perhaps even a major- 
ity,—for -practical purposes they are a minor- 
ity, since they are massed in a few communities. 
Moreover, their numbers are sure to grow less; 
for, as the old craving dies down for the lack 
of anything to feed upon, most of them will 
cease their efforts to obtain liquor and accept 
the situation. Those who never drank are of 
course satisfied with things as they are. It fol- 
lows, then, that objectors to the new law will 
never be any more numerous than they are 
now; and, since they are now a hopeless mi- 
nority, no movement to repeal the amendment 
is likely ever to win the support of two thirds 
of Congress and three fourths of the states. 
The attempts to nullify the law by in- 
genious legislation or through the rulings of 
the courts are equally vain. Anything more 
than one half of one per cent of alcohol in 
a liquid makes it an illegal beverage. It is 
pointed out—and of course is true—that Con- 
gress and the state legislatures could pass laws 
declaring that liquor containing as much as 
thirty per cent of alcohol is non-intoxicating ; 
but they will not do it. The most that they 
are ever likely to do is to raise the alcoholic 
content to a point where there may be a reason- 
able doubt whether or not a beverage is intox- 
icating. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has already given an indication that it 
will not frustrate the intentions of the prohi- 
bitionists. If some of the state courts give deci- 
sions favorable to the sale of mild liquors, 
those decisions will in time be overruled. For- 
merly a ‘‘dry’’ state surrounded by ‘‘wet’’ 
states could not protect itself; now the saloon 
men and the drinkers are dealing with the 
government of the United States, which has a 
long arm and a strong and all-embracing net. 
Moreover, —and this draws the strings of the 
net and ties them in a knot,—spirits, wine or 
beer cannot now legally be made, imported or 
transported. In a few years the stocks now on 
hand will be exhausted. The new generation 
will not know the taste of liquor. How can it 
be mustered to the support of something that 
it neither wants nor knows? 


anion | 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From January 29 to February 4) 


&, )NGRESS.—On February 2 the conferees 
on the oil-land leasing bill reached an 
agreement after nearly three months’ argu- 
ment. The bill opens 75,000,000 acres of public 
land in the West for development under lease. 
Coal as well as oil is to be found on this land. 
~—The conferees on the railway legislation 
passed by the two houses made progress. The 
Senate members agreed to abandon the com- 
»ulsory combination of roads into a few great 
systems and the establishment of a transporta- 
ton board — both important features of the 
‘ummins bill. ——The Ways and Means Com- 
inittee of the House voted to recommend the 
extension of $50,000,000 credit to certain for- 

“n countries that stand in need of food relief. 
'r. Glass, the retiring Secretary of the Treas- 

y, had recommended the establishment of 

edits amounting to $125,000,000 for this pur- 
ose, The army reorganization bill was 





bill provides for general military training, for 
@ peace-time army of 266,000 men, and an 
annual expenditure of somewhat less than 
$700, 000, 000. ° 


EACE TREATY.—The attempt to agree 

in conference upon an arrangement for 
the ratification of the peace treaty failed on 
January 30, when Senator Lodge declined to 
accept any change in the wording of the reser- 
vation on Artiele X. It was then determined 
to call up the treaty for reconsideration in the 
open Senate, and Mr. Lodge moved that it be 
taken up on February 9. On January 31 the 


London Times printed a letter from Viscount | fii 


Grey of Fallodon, former minister of foreign 
affairs and special ambassador to the United 
States, in which he, defended this country 
against the charge of bad faith in dealing with 
the treaty, explained the constitutional right of 
the Senate to consider itself as equal with the 
President in determining the form and content 
of treaties with-foreign nations, and expressed 
the opinion that the reservations proposed by 
the Senate could safely be accepted by the 
other powers represented in the League of 
Nations. e J 


HE REDS.— Thirty-seven indictments 
4 were found by the Chicago grand jury 
against members of the I. W. W. who are 
charged with conspiring to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of the United States.——At Tomb- 
stone, Arizona, the trial of citizens who were 
connected with the forcible deportation of 
I. W. W. agitators from Bisbee in 1917 began 
on February 3. e 


HE SOCIALISTS.—The hearing before 

the Judiciary Committee of the New York 
Assembly concerning the right of the sus- 
pended. Socialist Assemblymen to their seats 
continued. A quantity of evidence to show the 
connection of the five men with revolutionary 
or disloyal movements was presented. 

e 

USSIA.— A definite treaty of peace be- 

tween Esthonia and soviet Russia was 
signed on January 29: According to the terms, 
Esthonia is to receive its share of the imperial 
treasure from Russia and economic conces- 
sions of equal value. Poland was said to be 
seriously considering a peace with Russia. Mr. 
Patek, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, has re- 
cently returned from a visit to London, where 
he seems to have learned that such a course 
would not be opposed by the Allied powers. 
— The Ukrainian bureau announced that 
Ukrainian forces commanded by Gen. Paw- 
lenko had taken possession of Odessa and that 
affairs were being administered by a committee 
of Ukrainian, Russian and Jewish citizens. 
Gen. Denikine was reported to have taken 
refuge on a British ship. —— Moscow heard 
that Adm. Kolchak had been murdered at 
Irkutsk by his own soldiers, but the story was 
without confirmation. Another story was that 
Czech troops had taken Irkutsk from the Bol- 
sheviki.—Gen. Graves, who is in command 
of the American forces in Siberia, reported 
that Vladivostok had been seized by revolu- 
tionaries, but that good order was maintained 
in the city. Precisely what party these revolu- 
tionaries represent did not appear. 


e 


HE PEACE.—The conference of Scandi- 
navian premiers and foreign ministers, 
which met at Copenhagen, decided to accept 
the invitation to join the League of Nations. 
Germany, it was learned, wil] shartly petition 
for membership in the League with equal 
rights. ——Allied soldiers oceupied the regions 
in Schleswig and upper Silesia in which pleb- 
iscites are to be held to determine the future 
allegiance of those regions.—— The Allied 
powers presented a note to Germany, requiring 
the surrender of a number of highly placed 
personages to stand trial for moral or military 
offenses committed during the war. Baron von 
Lersner, the German envoy to Paris, resigned 
rather than take the note to Berlin. 
Ss 
RELAND.—At the first meeting of the 
newly elected municipal council of Dublin 
the flag of the Sinn Fein republic was raised 
on the City Hall. On January 31 about a 
hundred conspicuous leaders of the Sinn Fein, 
a good many of them members of municipal 
or county councils, were put under arrest and 
transported to England. The men arrested are 
all uncompromising opponents of any form of 
union with Great Britain. 


Ss 


RANCE.—The ministry of M. Millerand 

received an impressive vote of confidence 
—510 to 70—on January 30. The attack on M. 
Steeg, Minister of the Interior, seems to have 
collapsed. e 


OREIGN EXCHANGE.—The steady fall 
of European money in exchange became a 


pound sterling was at $3.19, the frane at less 
than 7 cents and the lira at a little more than 
5 cents. A conference of leading public officials, 
bankers and merchants was held at the office 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in London 





‘ported to the Senate on January 28. The 





to consider the situation. 
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serious matter. By February 4 the British | 
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Keep Strong Young Feet Perfect 


—Children begin life with strong, perfect feet. 
—Yet most adults suffer from foot ailments. 


—Careless parents, who permit wrong shoes in childhood, are 
largely responsible for these afflictions. 
—Don't make your children the victims of lifelong sufferings from 


incorrect shoes. 


—Don't let wrong shoes affect their whole development. 
—Natural exercise and correct carriage are impossible with 


cramped, weak, painful feet. 


Drooping shoulders, narrow 


chests, weak lungs, nervous troubles, indigestion, are too fre- 
quently recorded results in many hospitals. 


Safety in Selz Liberty Bell 


—Your child’s development is your responsibility. Selz Liberty 


Bell Shoes safeguard it. 


—The workers who make these shoes are trained to the study of 
Children’s shoes and make nothing else. 

—Selz Liberty Bell Shoes are scientifically correct. They train 
and support growing muscles, ligaments and bones—strengthen 


arch, instep and ankle. 


—They embody the foremost scientific knowledge and experience 


of 49 years—nearly half a century. 


All Leather Savings 


—In these days of substitutes it is gratifying to know positively 


that Selz Liberty Bell Shoes are all 
—That means genuine economy—in 


—Ask for Selz Liberty Bell Shoes by 
children. 


leather. 
longer, better service. 
name—for the sake of your 


—If your dealer can’t supply you, write us for names of dealers 


who can. 


For Lively Boys and Active Girls 
In Goodyear Welts, McKays and Stitchdowns 


Boy's Selz Liberty Bell Child's Selz Liberty Bell 


dark Russia  blucher, 
Goodyear welt. 


dollars, accordingto size dol 
and style. 


Pittsburgh 


weet, heel, home 
fea welt, Vacation model. 
Boy's Liberty Bell Shoes Giz}"s Liberty Bell Shoes 
range from five to eight range from four to nine 
. according to size 
and style. 


Chicago and 


id lace oxford, 











Crowded Toes Deformed Bones Fiat Foot 


Wrong Shoes Cripple Feet 





Correct Shape Normal Arch 


Selz Liberty Bell Shoes—Perfect Feet 
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TIN - WHISTLE PHILOSOPHY 
O say that Barbara Channing was indig- 
nant is to put it mildly. “I shall never 
speak to Elsie Anderson again!’ she 
spluttered. 
““What’s the matter now, child?” 
asked her mother gently. 

“She cut me when she passed me on the street 
this morning,” the girl replied. 

“Perhaps she didn’t mean to, and, if she did, I 
shouldn’t let that cloud my happiness, dear. I heard 
a story about Abraham Lincoln once that has 
always been a great help to me. One day he was 
walking with a friend in a park in Washington 
when a man coming toward them refused to turn 
out, and Lincoln quietly stepped aside and let the 
man pass. 

“*Why did you do that?’ asked Lincoln’s friend. 
‘He should have turned out for you.’ 

“*Why,’ replied Lincoln, ‘if I hadn’t turned out 
of the way there might have been a collision!’ 
He had enough height of manhood and enough 
girth of soul to afford to give way. Christ never 
worried about deference. Without loss of con- 
scious dignity He could wash his disciples’ feet. 
Great souls are always simple souls. It is the 
people whose dignity needs defense who are quick 
to take offense.” 

“Yes, but you can’t help feeling hurt when people 
snub you, can you?” ; 

“Oh, yes, you can. It’s all a question of your 
point of view. The trouble with most of us is that 
our souls swing in such a small circle. I was going 
downstreet the other day, and when I passed Mr. 
North’s house there was little Robert crying so 
that you could hear him a block away. I asked 
him what was the trouble, and he told me he had 
lost his tin whistle. That penny whistle filled his 
horizon. He had loving parents, and health to run 
about in the sunshine. But all that counted for 
nothing compared with his penny whistle. What he 
needed was a little more horizon. And I came away 
thinking how often God must smile at us when we 
get excited over trifles and allow some petty thing 
to blot out the sky. It’s our spiritual immaturity 
that so often makes us unhappy.” 

“TI think you’re right again, mother,” said the 
girl soberly. 

o 9 
THE CAMPHOR CHEST 
ND here,” Alice said, ‘is the camphor 
chest. I wonder if it will seem half as 
wonderful to our daughters as it did to 
us, Dana. [ used to think Aunt Mary 
was the richest and most enviable per- 
son in all the world. I realize now that 
there were not so many treasures, and that most 
of them were of no intrinsic value; but I know 
that until Alec proposed I never had such a thrill 
as I did when Aunt Mary gave me that bit of 
Hindu embroidery from the chest. It was my 
choicest possession for years.” 

“There can’t be much left in it now,” Dana re- 
plied. ‘She gave and gave to all of us, when we 
were married—or when we weren’t! We’ll have to 
fill it again for the children.” 

“Let’s see what there is in it, anyway. Oh, I’m 
so glad we can keep the old place just as it is, to 
come back to summers! It would have been dread- 
ful to have the chest anywhere except here. I 
think it would have died of homesickness any- 
where else!” 

The key was not in the lock, but they knew 
where Aunt Mary always kept it. Alice got it, and 
then the two, like the little girls they had been 
years before, sat down on the floor beside the 
chest and lifted out the “treasures” with tender 
fingers. As Dana had said, many were gone, but 
there were the old comb and the bead bag, and the 

* veil from Turkey, and the tiny, gay, terrible shoes 
from China, and the exquisite silk from Japan. As 
they lifted them out, a small book fell to the floor, 
and Alice picked it up. 

“Why, it’s Aunt Mary’s writing! I never sup- 
posed she kept a diary. Shall we look, Dana?” 

Dana. nodded. “I don’t want to lose a word of 
Aunt Mary’s,”’ she said. 

“It isn’t a diary. It seems to be a record. Look 
here, Dana!” 

Dana looked over her cousin’s shoulder. 

‘**Who are they all?” she asked. 

“I don’t know—people before our day, I sup- 
pose. But do you realize what it is? It’s a book of 
faith—Aunt Mary’s faith. I remember when Jim 
Fellows stole twenty dollars from Lombard’s 

store—don’t you? And here, ten years after, is 

Aunt Mary’s record: ‘Jim Fellows back with the 
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dearest wife and baby, and his eyes as clear as 
the sky. I knew he’d make good.’ And here is 
Nancy Carter. Do you remember that slow, awk- 
ward Nancy? ‘Nancy Carter up for medicine for 
her baby sister. She’s going to make a fine 
woman.’ ” 

The cousins looked at each other. Nancy Carter, 
nurse, had laid down her life in France three years 
before. “O Dana!” Alice cried. 

Dana nodded, her eyes shining through tears. 

“She was the richest woman,” she said softly. 
“She gave immortal gifts—faith and hope and love. 
If we can teach our little daughters, Alice!” 

“Oh, let’s try!” Alice cried. 


os 


A NIGHT IN A WATER TANK 


EMPERANCE lessons are not always ex- 

citing, but one that occurred in a little town 

near the gulf coast of Florida certainly had 
its thrilling side; and whether or not it perma- 
nently benefited the victim, it gave him cause and 
opportunity to repent of his indiscretions. 

A lot of mud had collected in the bottom of the 
large tank from which the town water supply 
came, and the town had hired two men to clean it. 
But the men, says a Companion contributor who 
tells the story, were disciples of Bacchus, and 
that evening they proceeded to get drunk. Feeling 
equal to any undertaking, no matter how arduous, 
and believing in the old adage, “Do not put off 
until to-morrow what you can do to-day,” they 
decided about ten o’clock at night that they would 
go at once and attend to the little matter of taking 
several feet of mud out of the ten-thousand-gallon 
tank from which the water had been drained. 

They climbed up the ladder to the top of the 
tank, and John tied the rope round Bill to lower 
him into the tank; but as John held the rope he 
let it slide over the edge of the tank, which soon 
cut into the fibres, so that when Bill was about 
halfway down the rope broke, and he fell to the 
bottom and stuck in the mud. He yelled to John 
to get him out, and so John went downtown to get a 
rope ; but the stores were closed, and he went home 
to bed. It was in December, and it turned very 
cold during the night. 

The next morning John had some sort of hazy 
idea that he was to do some work about the water 
tank. As it was still very cold and he felt very dull, 
he took another drink and went back to the tank. 
He did not remember what he was to do, but he 
decided that he ought to turn on the water. 

Poor Bill, meanwhile, nearly froze. He spent the 
night, cold and half drunk, with no place to sleep 
except in the wet mud. He was so uncomfortable 
that he could doze only a few minutes at a time, 
and all night long he expected his fellow work- 
man to return and get him out of his prison. 

With the coming of day his hope revived, for he 
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A SONG AND A MEMORY 
By Marion Couthouy Smith 


From city and field and hamlet they heard the bugles cry, 
“Come, you men of England's breed, you who are ready to die!” 
And they ran to the challenge gayly, a hundred thousand strong; 
Down they laid their books and tools, and chose their marching song: 
“ It’s a long way to Tipperary, it’s a long way to go! 
Die ? If we must, we are ready, but first we'll smite the foe!” 


There were only days for the training; there were only nights to wait 
They went to the mighty hazard, under the eyes of 
They thronged the boats of the Channel — knights of a fearful quest ; 
And the long wave and the open sky rang with their song and jest : 
“It’s a long way to Tipperary, and the sweetest girl I know ; 
But we'll come back to our own again, gladly as when we go!” 


Over the fens of Flanders the mad gray legions rolled ; 
And the thin brave ranks went backward, keeping their slender hold; 
And, singing still, they fell before the thunder and the flame, 
But they held the lines, unconquered, till the gallant Frenchmen came. 
“ Good-bye, Piccadilly ! Farewell, Leicester Square ! 
What! Shall these monsters take the world, with Britain standing there ! ” 


Now, in the hard-won victory days, the sound is strange and dear; 
The words their dying lips have sung shall ring for many a year; 
Where mighty armies clashed and strove, thousands on thousands strong, 
The tragic echoes float and die of the first gay marching song. 
“It’s a long way to Tipperary, but my heart’s right there!” 
And we shall find them glad and safe, where all the ways are fair. 
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Fate ; 
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believed that now some one would come soon to 
his rescue. But suddenly he was horrified to see 
the water pouring into the tank. He became fran- 
tic, and screamed for help, and beat against the 
sides of the tank, but the water continued to come 
in a steady stream. He tried to stop the water with 
his hat, but the hat was no more than a leaf against 
a raging flood. He stuffed his coat into the open- 
ing, but the coat was swept away. Was he to be 
drowned like a rat ina hole? Soon the water rose 
so high that he had to swim. But he continued to 
call for help, and finally, when the poor fellow was 
delirious and almost exhausted, some one heard 
him. Of course he was quickly taken out, and, al- 
though he came near dying from cold and exhaus- 
tion, powerful stimulants and careful nursing 
saved his life. ° 


THE LAND OF WELL-TRAINED 
HUSBANDS 


HE men of Tiburon, or Shark Island, which 

lies in the Gulf of California, are to be rec- 

ognized by a certain meekness of expression 

and a subdued demeanor, says the San Francisco 

Chronicle, that are the outgrowth of submitting to 

the will of their wives for many generations. That 

the men ‘should appear meek is not surprising 

when you consider the methods that are used to 

— the spirit of newly married husbands of the 
tribe. 

All the men on Tibpron are under the rule of 
their women-folk, but the newly married husband 
is the most abject of slaves. After the mother has 
approved of the suitor who seeks her daughter 
in marriage,—the father’s approval is taken for 
granted,—the favored youth is at once made a slave 
of the family of his future bride and for a year 
must run at their beck and call. He must hew 
wood and draw water for his dusky Rachel, and 
because the sharks that infest the waters about 
Tiburon are considered to be an especial dainty he 
must plunge into the sea and slay choice specimens 
for the dinner table of his prospective family-in- 
law, besides procuring deer, wild fowl, turtles, 
oysters and fish. In return, he is put on probation 
as a candidate for the job of husband. 

The hard-working young man is not even given 
the privilege of associating with his adored one. 
The mesquite bush under which his charmer and 
her family dwell is forbidden ground. He must 
keep at a respectful distance under his own mes- 
quite shelter, and cook and eat his lonely meals 
entirely apart from the family of which he seeks 
to become a member. 

At the end of a year, if the young man has proved 
himself to be properly humble, energetic, respect- 
ful to his feminine relatives-to-be, and a good pro- 
vider, he is accepted as a member of the family, 
and without further ceremony he and his bride set 
up housekeeping under a Mesquite bush built for 
two, with the reins of government firmly in the 
wife’s hands. 
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A FAVOR INFLICTED. 


ELL, did you match it?” Nelly looked up 
eagerly as Marjolaine came in. ‘You did? 
You really did? Bless you, my child! It 
was too bad of me to let you undertake it, but I 
did want to have my dress in time for Betty’s 
wedding, and I can’t go shopping yet with my 
damaged ankle. What did you have to pay?” 

**More than you expected, I’m afraid,” said 
Marjolaine. “Eight dollars.” 

‘Well, don’t look so downhearted if it was! 
Everything’s more than anybody expects, now- 
adays; and it’s an economy to make the dress 
over at all. I don’t grudge a dollar or two extra 
on the new material. I’m delighted!” 

“I’m glad you are,” said Marjolaine, “and if I 
don’t look entirely happy myself, it isn’t because 
of the money. Or—yes, it is, but for a different 
reason. I hate to be done favors to, don’t you?” 

“Considering that you’ve just done me one, and 
I have scarcely finished thanking you for it,’ 
remarked Nelly, “you can hardly expect me to 
agree.”’ 

“That’s different. I really knew what you wanted, 
and you could have declined if you’d been unwill- 
ing to accept. What I hate is to have favors in- 
flicted against my will!” 

“Who’s been inflicting favors, and how are they 
concerned with my shopping?” demanded Nelly. 

“This way: I had to scour the town before I 
found anything that would do; and when I did find 
it, it was at Atwood’s. I rarely trade there, and I 
was sure you don’t. Well, when I priced the velvet, 
I realized I hadn’t enough in my purse to pay for 
it. Young Atwood was waiting on Miss March- 
banks —” 

“Oh,” said Nelly with a look of enlightenment, 
“Miss Marchbanks! She’s just about the loveliest 
thing ever, and as kind as kind, but —” 

“But she is so consciously the Miss Marchbanks 
—the gracious Miss Marchbanks—that it would 
never occur to her not to confer a favor till shea 
found out whether or not a person wanted it con- 
ferred,” interrupted Marjolaine. “You see, [I was 
wondering just what I’d do. Very likely young 
Atwood knew who I was. If he did, I could of 
course charge it; but it was quite possible also 
that he didn’t, and I wished not to embarrass 
either him or myself. So, as Miss Marchbanks 
turned away with her parcel, I told him that I 
found myself a little short of money, but I wished 
to make sure of that velvet. I would take it with 
me, and charge it, if his rules permitted ; but I had 
no account with the firm, and I would be perfectly 
satisfied to leave my name and address and have 
it reserved for me to call for later. 

‘Well, before the poor man had more than 
opened his mouth to answer (and I was sure by 
his expression he didn’t know me), Miss March- 
banks spoke over my shoulder. ‘Why, of course 
Mr. Atwood will charge it for you, Miss Grant!’ 
she announced impressively. ‘He’ll be delighted 
to, won’t you, ‘Mr. Atwood? This young lady is a 
friend of mine— Miss Marjolaine Grant of 330 
| Ridge Road. I’m sure you’ll consider her a valued 
| customer, and I can vouch for her to any extent. 
| I’m very much pleased to have the opportunity.’ ” 
| “Oh, poor Marjolaine! I know just how you 
| felt.’? 
| “I didn’t feel! I was left dazed and helpless, 
| and so was poor Mr. Atwood. Miss Marchbanks 
breezed out in an overpowering gale of sweetness, 
and I came away with the velvet, seething in- 
wardly. I didn’t want to be vouched for! And I 
shan’t be a valued customer, for I never expect 
to go to Atwood’s again. We always trade with 
Conley. There’s only one comfort’—Marjolaine’s 
eyes danced. “When I stopped in to-day on my 
way here and paid the bill, young Atwood assured 
me apologetically that he hadn’t ‘placed’ me at 
first, but that he knew me as soon as he heard my 
name, ‘but I don’t know the other lady,’ he added. 
‘Would you mind telling me who she was?’” 














“He didn’t know Miss Marchbanks—when she 
was vouching for you? Oh, if that isn’t rich!” 

“He did not. But he does now, and I have per- 
sonally vouched for her credit.” 

“If only Miss Marchbanks knew!” cried Nelly, 
as she fished, laughing, in her purse for eight dol- 
lars to pay Marjolaine. 

‘She never will!’ Marjolaine replied with a 
gleeful giggle. “But we know!” 
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THE CHILDREN OF JEAN BART 


HE bold and bluff French admiral, Jean 
Bart, who won fame more than two hundred 
and fifty years ago, is still the idol of Dunkirk, 
his native town, whose citizens often proudly call 
themselves ‘“‘the children of Jean Bart.” Well in- 
deed may they do so, for during the great war they 
have nobly sustained the tradition of his valor and 
patriotic devotion. 
Subjected to more air 
raids perhaps than 
any other city, at 
a cost of daily and 
nightly terror, recur- 
rent ruin and wreck, 
and sixteen hundred 
casualties, Dunkirk 
defied the Boche with 
unshakable _ spirit. 
Neither industry 
nor education was 
checked for more 
than the absolutely 
necessary minutes at 
any time; and when- 
ever the menacing 
drone of a bombing 
plane was heard, the 
bells in the high belfry flung up to the sky their 
answer, which hundreds of voices echoed in 
houses, schools, streets and cellar refuges, the 
Hymn of Jean Bart with its stirring refrain: 
“Jusqu ’au tombeau, France, mére adorée, 
Nous défendrons ta banniére sacrée !”” 
(Thy sacred banner still will we defend, 
France! Mother adored! Unto the end!) 

Something of this The Companion told its read- 
ers a year ago, but it did not relate the sequel. 
The brave city and its gallant mayor, M. Terquem, 
both were cited for bravery, and received the 
croix de guerre at the very time when the German 
press announced that Dunkirk had been reduced 
to ashes. 

“The city of Dunkirk,” ran the citation, ‘‘sub- 
jected for the last three years to frequent and 
violent bombard its, has ded, thanks to 
the admirable coolness of a valiant population, in 
maintaining and developing in the interests of the 
national defense, its economic life unimpaired, 
and has thus rendered invaluable service to the 
army and the country. 

“Heroic city, it sets an example to the nation!” 

Jean Bart, could he have known, would assur- 
edly have been proud of his children. Almost it 
seemed that he did know; indeed, that he shared 
their trials. For his admirable statue by David 
d’ Angers, the pride of the city, stands in the centre 
of the Place Jean Bart, the square that was the 
focus of all war activities ; and it seems to preside 
over them all. The first order of mobilization was 
read at the foot of the statue, into the hand of which 
some one had fittingly lashed the tricolor; round 
its base, when at last the tide turned to victory, 
were assembled captured cannon, aéroplanes and 
trophies. And during the very worst of one of 
the worst bombardments an old pushcart woman, 
urged to quit her cart and merchandise and seek 
safety, merely replied with a smile and shrug as 
she continued on her way across the square: 

“Me, I will leave when Jean Bart leaves!” 
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SHE WAS NEVER TAUGHT 
Toe late Queen Victoria had a keen sense of 





The War Cross conferred 
upon the City of Dunkirk 





personal dignity and a sense of humor some- 

what less keen. Although she enjoyed a joke, 
she did not always enjoy it if it was at her own 
expense. But in A Golden Age of Authors, Mr. 
William W. Ellsworth relates an experience of 
Prince “Eddie’”’ (elder brother of King George), 
while at Cambridge, that, despite its irreverence, 
was much enjoyed in the royal family when the 
prince reported it at home. 

He was a long, lean, awkward youth, popularly 
nicknamed from the conspicuousness of his wrists 
and ankles, Collars and Cuffs. He never had the 
ability to make himself popular that his younger 
brother enjoyed; but he was nevertheless good- 
natured and unaffected. One day, while out walk- 
ing in the rain, he came across a classmate 
standing with his head buried in a hedge. 

“What are you trying to do?” inquired Prince 
Eddie, puzzled for the moment by such a peculiar 
attitude. 

“Lighting my pipe,” was the reply. 

“Can’t I help you?” 

The young man needed no help, and desired 
none; and he declined it with offhand, slangy 
promptitude precisely as he would have done in 
speaking to any other classmate. 

“You teach your grandmother to suck eggs!” 
he remarked. Then he added hastily, “Oh, say, 
you know, I beg your pardon! I had forgotten 
who your grandmother is.” 
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NOT SO HARD TO UNDERSTAND 


TEACHER who believed in coéperating with 
A the parents of her pupils called at the home 
of a small boy whom she had caught in a 
humber of falsehoods in order to take counsel 
with his mother. 

“T can’t see how you can say that,” the boy’s 
mother objected. “John never tells me lies. I’m 
mighty particular about it myself. He’s out in the 
yard now. Annie,” she said to his small sister, 
“you go out and tell him to come right in this 
minute!” 

Annie went, but in a few minutes she returned 
without the small prevaricator. “He won’t come,” 
she announced proudly. “He says he won't.” 

“Did you tell him who was here?” inquired his 
mother. 

Annie shook her head. 

“All right,” said the truthful parent. “Go back 
and tell him his grandmother’s here and has some 
candy for him. That’ll bring him!” 
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THE COMPLETE MISANTHROPE 
From the French 


The world is full of asses! I so hate to see an ass 
I'll go live in a desert—and break my looking-glass. 
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THE GREAT WASHINGTON 
BELT 


BY E. W. FRENTZ 


central New York two boys were walking, 

single file, on snowshoes. It was already 
past noon, and, being hungry, they were about 
to build a fire when they saw a thin curl of 
smoke rising from the trees ahead. Going on, 
they soon came upon an Indian sitting cross- 
legged before an open brush camp. In front of 
him was a fire of blazing logs, behind him a 
bed of boughs. On one knee lay a muskrat 
that he was skinning. 

At the sound of the boys’ footsteps the 
Indian looked up, and they saw that he was 
very old; but his face was kind, and when he 
spoke they noticed that his voice, though deep, 
was low and gentle. He smiled as they drew 
near, and with a motion of his hand that 
seemed to them at once dignified and graceful, 
he said, ‘‘Come; sit by the fire and warm 
yourselves. ’” 

The boys took off their snowshoes and did 
as he told them. When they had seated them- 
selves on the boughs in front of the fire the 
old man turned to them again and said, ‘‘No 
school to-day ?’’ 

“No, sir; not to-day. This is Washington’s 
Birthday. We never have school on that day. ’’ 

“TI know. You stay home. You skate, you 
slide, you hunt, you make fun, so everybody 
shall know how much you love the great 
Washington. Is it not so?’’ 

It seemed to the boys that there was a twinkle 
in his eye, but he did not smile and they could 
not be sure. 

‘* You know, then, about Washington? ’’ 
asked one of the boys. 

The old man nodded. ‘‘I know,”’’ he said; 
‘both I and my people. For more than a thou- 
sand moons we have known the Great Father, 
better even than the white men knew him; 
for we are of the Six Nations and were a 
strong people before the white men came. 

‘*At first we knew him as an enemy who 
led his young men against us; and because he 
was a great chief, whose eye was clear and 
whose hand was heavy, he struck us hard, 
and we became as children. But when we had 
bowed our heads before him and had buried 
the hatchet he was no more angry with us, 
but sent a runner to sit down with us at the 
council fire and make peace talk. Then our 
old men told him how the Great Spirit had 
given this land to his red children ; that to the 
Six Nations he had said, ‘Ye are all brethren, 
and I am your father, for I made you all. I 
have nursed and brought you up. Mohawks, 
I have made you bold and valiant, and I give 
you corn for food. Oneidas, I have made you 
patient of pain and of hunger; the nuts and 
fruits of the trees are yours. Senecas, I have 
made you industrious and active; beans do I 
give you for nourishment. Cayugas, I have 
made you strong, friendly and generous; 
ground nuts and every root shall refresh you. 
Onondagas, I have made you wise, just and 


I: a dim path that leads through a wood in 





eloquent; squashes and grapes I have given 
you. The beasts, birds and fishes 
have I given to you all in com- 
mon. As I have loved you and 
taken care of you all, so do you 
love and take care of one an- 
other. I have made you the best 
people in the world and have 
given you the best country. You 
shall defend it and keep posses- 
sion of it for yourselves while 
the sun and the moon give light 
and the waters run in the rivers. 
This you shall do if you ob- 
Serve my words.’ 

‘*When our old men had told 
those things the runner said, 
‘These are good sayings. I will 
go back and make talk with 
the Great Father, and bring 
you his word.’ 

‘‘So he went back, and when 
he came again we lighted the 
council fire and sat down, and 
he with us; and from the talk- 
ing paper that he had brought 
he told us what the Great 
Father had said. 

‘‘In the paper was set down 
the lands that were to be the 
home of my people, the Six 
Nations, forever,and what goods 
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THE HORSEMAN 


BY HARRISON LONG 


He rode around his father’s yard 
Upon a hickory horse. 


And later, on a real live horse 
To war he rode away, 

And now out in the square he sits 
A horse of granite gray. 


His trousers short have buckled knees, 
There are corners to his hat: 

I wonder when I’m wise and brave 
If I shall ride like that. 





was small and spry, 
of course, 
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march in costume. Some were to represent 
flowers ; some were to dress like people in his- 
tory; and others were to be characters from 
Mother Goose. 

‘*You must hurry up and decide what you 
will be,’’ they said to Patty. ‘‘There’s only a 
week left, you know.’’ 

Poor Patty was in despair. Her mother was 
too busy getting settled in the new house to 
make a costume in so short a time. Yet it 
would be dreadful to have to stay out of the 
parade. 

‘‘What shall I do?’’ said Patty to herself. 
‘‘T’ve a great mind to go in my white dress 
and blue ribbons. ’’ 

But she knew that would not do. 

On the last day of April she wandered off 
upstairs by herself. There were so many rooms 
on the second floor that the Parkers had decided 
to leave one of them unused. Patty opened the 
door and peered in. The shutters were closed, 
but a shaft of sunshine came through a crack 
and shone on a tall, heavy bureau that stood 
in the opposite corner. 

She paused for a minute, wondering idly 
what was in the old bureau, and then, having 
nothing better to do, she crossed the room to 
find out. 

The bureau was taller than her head, but 
by standing on tiptoe she could see that the top 
drawer was empty. There was a pile of news- 
papers, brown and brittle with age, in the 
second drawer. The next three drawers were 
filled to the brim with books, and were so 


Father made the pledge; and for more than a | all three came out into a lighted village and | heavy that she could hardly pull them open. 


thousand moons we have kept the word. 


| finally to the Long House. There the boys did | 


‘*O dear!’’ she thought, as she came to the 


‘*So long as the Great Father lived he, too, | indeed see the great belt by which, in the | last drawer of all. ‘‘There’s nothing interest- 


kept the word, for his tongue was single and 
his talk was straight; but after him came other 
men, whose tongues were not single, and they 
took away our land and did evil to us. But we 
wait, for we know that the spirit of the Great | 
Father will come again and walk upon the | 
earth ; and in that day his white children will | 
be ashamed and will make good his word, for 
it was pledged upon the wampum, which is 
sacred. ’’ 

The old man stopped, and for a time there 
was no sound but the crackling of the fire. 
Then one of the boys spoke: ‘‘Do you mean 
that you still have the belt that was used to 
pledge the word of Washington ?’’ 

‘**T have said it. In the Long House we have 
kept it always, and when the feasts of the 
White Dog and the Green Corn are come the 
Reader of the Wampum makes the long talk. 
To-night, if you come, you shall see the belt. ’’ 

‘*But Washington has been dead a great 
many years,’’ said the other boy. ‘‘How can 
he come again ?’’ 

‘*The Great Spirit knows. He has told us 
that no white man may enter the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds of the Indian, for he has made 
that place for his red children only, and for his 
white children he has prepared another place. 
But because the Great Father was a just man, 
it has been given to him to pitch his camp at 
the gateway to the Happy Hunting Grounds. 
His tepee stands by the side of the trail, and 
in it, on that last night before he passes through 


treaty of 1794, the Father of his Country 
pledged his word to the Six Nations: a won- 
derful belt, made wholly of beads strung upon 
threads of sinew, every bead ground slowly by 
hand from a piece of shell, some light, some 
dark, and all so put together as to make the 
figures of men standing with clasped hands, 
as it were against a great white wall of peace. 
And in that bit of timeworn wampum they 
saw, as all who look upon it see, in what curi- 
ous and unexpected ways the memory of a 
good man lives. ° 


MY BUTTONHOOK 


BY SARAH LOUISE GROSE 


I LOVE MY SHINY BUTTONHOOK ; 
I THINK IT USED TO BE 

A LITTLE FAIRY SHEPHERD CROOK 
FOR FLOWER LAMBS SO WEE. 


NOW, EVERY DAY, WITH ALL ITS 
MIGHT 
IT PULLS MY BUTTONS THROUGH, 
AND MAKES THEM STAY ALL TRIM 
AND TIGHT, 
LIKE BLACK SHEEP, IN MY SHOE. 
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FROM ELIZABETH LEE 


BY CELIA THORNTON 


HEN the Hilton parsonage burned to 
the ground the church people rented 


an old-fashioned furnished house for 





the gate, every good Indian stays for one 


the new minister, Mr. Parker, who was just 





ing here. I’ll just go downstairs and find some- 
thing else to take my mind off the May-Day 
parade. ’’ 

The last drawer came open so easily that 
she almost fell over backward. She leaned over 
and peered curiously in; perhaps, after all, 
she was going to find something worth staying 
upstairs for! 

The drawer was full of the scent of cam- 
phor. She lifted a layer of tissue paper and 
peered still closer. Then she scrambled sud- 
denly to her feet and, running to the window, 
flung open a shutter. The afternoon sunlight 
struck full on the bureau. 

‘“*This drawer is going to be different,’’ 
Patty said aloud. ‘‘I’m just as sure as any- 
thing that it’s going to be ever so different!’’ 

She knelt down again and began to take out 
the things that were inside. First came a doll 
dressed in a tight bodice and a full, flounced 
skirt. It looked like one of the old daguerreo- 
types downstairs in the minister’s study. Then 
came a wreath of flowers—pink and white and 
yellow roses, a little faded, but still pretty. 

‘*How very strange!’’ said Patty, hardly 
| believing her eyes. 

She put her hand in again wonderingly and 
drew out some quaint pictures, cut from an old 
| magazine, and a pair of slippers—funny, flat 
| little slippers, with ankle straps and low heels. 

There was one thing more, a roll of some 
sort of material. Patty lifted it and shook it out 
softly ; then she gave a gasp. It was a little silk 
| dress, pink-sprigged, all ruffles and flounces. 
Pinned to the bottom ruffle was 
a sheet of paper, and on the 
paper was written in crooked 
*‘printing’’ letters: 

FOR ANY LITTLE GIRL 

FROM ELIZABETH LEE 


When Patty had read the mes- 
sage over twice, she put down 
the paper and looked from the 
doll to the dress and back again 
to the doll. She understood how 
it was. Many years ago some 
little girl had put the things 
away in the drawer, and since 
that time no children had ever 
come to live in the old house on 
the hill. There was no doubt of 
it; she herself was the first per- 
son who had a claim to the con- 
tents of that bottom drawer. 

All at once she caught up the 
solemn little doll.and began to 
dance round the room. ‘‘ You’re 
mine, now,’’ she said as the 
doll’s ruffles flapped up and 
down. ‘‘And what do you sup- 
pose I’m going to do with you 
—what do you suppose ?’’ 

The next afternoon, when 
the parade set out from the 











the children of the Great Father 
should give them as often as 
the leaves on the oak trees should be of the 
size of a squirrel’s ear; and it seemed good to 


Wampum belts, which to us are sacred, as the 
Book is to the white man; and both by the 


| 


Wampum and by the talking paper my people | have been taught otherwise. ’’ 


and the white people made a pledge to live in 


my people we still keep the belt on which our | his snowshoes, started along the trail. The 


again and make his word good. So my people 
| believe, and so I have been taught. But you 








said. 


However, she soon found out something that | 


girl, was not much pleased with the new home. 
‘*T don’t believe I shall ever get used to the | lady said to another. ‘‘Isn’t her costume good ?”” 
heavy furniture and the big old rooms,’’ she 


town square, a quaint little 
figure in a wide, flowered dress 


sleep; and before the camp fire he tells again | moving to town. Patty, the minister’s little | and a rosy wreath walked with the rest. 
| the story of the broken word. The spirit of 
our old men. So they brought out the great | the Great Father is troubled and will come 


| **That’s the new minister’s little girl,’’ one 


“But how do you suppose she managed,” said 
| the other lady, ‘‘to get one in so short a time?’’ 
Patty, overhearing the remarks, held the 


As the daylight began to fade, the old man | made her forget the house. The village children queer doll closer and marched proudly on, 
peace and friendship. In the Long House of | rose, threw snow on the fire and, putting on | were getting ready to have their annual May- | smiling. 


chiefs and the man who came from the Great | boys followed, till at last, after a long time, 
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Day celebration. That year it was to be espe- 
cially exciting because they were all going to | much obliged to you, Elizabeth Lee!’’ 


Under her breath she said, ‘‘I am ever so 
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RECEIPTS 


Shese receipts are gathered from original 
Sources in simerica europe ard fissa and 
are fully under supervision of Jhe 
ompanion 
DELICIOUS BONELESS BIRDS 
114 pounds of round 1 tablespoonful of 







steak browned flour 
bacon salt 
1 onion pepper 
3 tablespoonfuls of 1 pint of boiling 
butter water 


Pound the steak; then cut it into pieces about 
four inches square, a a strip of bacon on each 
piece and sprinkle a little grated onion over it. 
Roll up each piece of meat and fasten it with a 
toothpick or a fine string. Heat the butter in a 
frying pan, brown the steak in it, and add the 
flour, salt and pepper and yey | water. Cover 
the dish and let it simmer for two hours. Remove 
= strings, or the toothpicks, before you serve the 
dish. 

CORN MEAL WITH CHEESE 
corn meal American cheese 
butter paprika 

Cook enough corn meal to spread thin over two 
pie plates; spread it over the pie plates and put 
dabs of butter on it. Cut the corn meal in both 
plates into eight or ten triangular pieces of the 
same size ; then grate the cheese, sprinkle it thickly 
over the dabs of butter, and sprinkle paprika over 
the cheese. The butter, cheese and paprika make 
the filling for the dish. Lay the second layer of 
corn meal over the first, taking care to see that 
each slice fits exactly over the slice under it. 
Spread butter on the corn meal, grate cheese over 
it, and bake the dish in a very hot oven until the 
cheese is soft. In Italy corn meal is often served 
in this way. 


FUTAIR BILLAHM, OR COOKIES WITH MEAT 
3 pounds of flour 2 pounds of red mutton 


salt 2 pounds of onions 
pepper pine seeds or any kind 
yeast of nut meat 


butter 


Knead the flour, adding the salt and the yeast, 
and set the dough aside to rise. Chop the mutton 
fine and fry it with well-heated butter in a sauce- 
pan for a few minutes. Stir in the onions, chopped 
very fine; then add the pine seeds. Season the 
whole with salt and pepper, cook it until the 
onions are well done, and set the saucepan aside 
to cool. When the dough has risen, cut it into sev- 
eral pieces, cutting each piece to the size of a 
lemon; then flatten each until it is thin and a little 
larger than the palm of the hand. Put three or 
four thimblefuls of the meat preparation in the 





centre of each piece of dough, fold the dough over 
from three sides, and set the filled cookies side by 
side in a buttered frying pan. Put a dab of butter 
on each cooky, and place the pan in the oven. This 
dish, which originated in the East, is a favorite of 
Oriental peoples. 
MARZIPAN, OR ST. MARK’S BREAD 
1 pound of grated 144 pounds of con- 
sweet almonds fectioners’ sugar 
1 small handful of rose water 
bitter almonds orange-flower water 


Add the sugar to the almonds and moisten the 
ingredients with equal parts of rose water and 
orange-flower water until the mixture is of the 
right consistency to mould with the fingers. Make 
small cakes of any desired shape, such as hearts, 
diamonds or blocks, dipping the fingers in dry 
sugar if the paste sticks to them. With skill, fruits 
and flowers can be moulded and tinted with the 
harmless colors used by confectioners. When you 
have moulded the cakes, brown them slightly on 
the top. For that no baking pan or bottom heat is 
necessary, since a slight drying will sufficiently 
brown marzipan. According to an old legend, this 
sweet was originally made in imitation of the 
miniature loaves of bread to which the inhabitants 
of a German town were reduced in the course of 
a long famine. The loaves reached their smallest 
size on St. Mark’s Day. 


MUSHROOM 

skins and stems from 1% 

pound of mushrooms 
water 
¥, teaspoonful of salt 1 tablespoonful of 
3 cupfuls of milk mushroom catechup 

1 tablespoonful of butter 
14 teaspoonful of salt and pepper mixed 


Cover the stems and the skins with water, add 
the salt and let the mixture simmer all day on the 
back of the stove. Scald together the milk, butter 
slices of onion, salt and pepper and add the liqui 
strained from the mushrooms; then add the catch- 
up. Cook everything together for half an hour; 
then, after mixing the flour with cold water an 
rubbing it through a fine strainer, bind the soup 
with it. Stir the whole, cook it forty-five minutes 
longer and strain it. If you have any whole mush- 
rooms, fry them for a minute or two in butter, and 
add one mushroom to each cupful of soup. The 
receipt makes enough soup to fill four good-sized 
bouilion cups. 


SOUP 

2 slices of onion 

2 tablespoonfuls of 
flour 


TRUCK 
2 cupfuls of pastry flour 1 cupful of boiled cider 
2 even teaspoonfuls of 1 cupful of water 


cream of tartar butter 
1 teaspoonful of soda 2 tablespoonfuls of 
1 cupful of milk sugar 
2 quarts of apples nutmeg 


Sift the cream of tartar with the flour, dissolve 
the soda in the milk, and make a dough with the 
flour and the milk thus prepared. Cut the = 
into several pieces and roll out each piece to the 
size of asmall plate. Make small incisions in each 

iece of dough; then fry all the pieces in deep 
at. Pare the apples, cut them into quarters and 
place them in a porcelain-lined stewpan ; add the 
cider and the water. Set the dish on the back of 
the stove and let it cook slowly for several hours; 
then lay some of the apple filling on one piece o 
fried dough, add the butter and the sugar and 
grate the nutmeg over the top. Alternate a layer 
of dough with a layer of filling until all the ingre- 
dients have been used. Cut the truck into quarters 
and serve it hot. 











A_BIGGER BIKE 





Tuere’s longer service and new fun for 
smaller boys in the 1920 Boys Dayton 
Roadster, as shown in the picture above, 
This fine bike has an 18-inch frame (the 
largest juvenile size), but by dropping the 
top bar 1 inch at the seat post, we have 


FOR SMALLER BOYS | 


Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Ride a Bicycle” 















We back 
this Trade-Mark with our Reputation 


adapted thislarger model totheshorterlegs 
of smallerboys. They won’t outgrow this 
bike. Has 26 in. wheels and all Dayton 
trimmings. Eightsplendid models in new 
1920 Dayton line. For boys, girls, men 
and women, Write for catalog 43. 
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All 


For rosy cheeks, 

happy smiles, white 

teeth, good appetites 
and digestions. 


[ts benefits are as GREAT 
as its cost is SMALL! 


{t satisfies the desire for 
sweets, and is beneficial, too. 


Sealed Tight 


Kept Righ 


UNITED 


Se 
RISio 





SPEARMINT 


4, 





As protective 
as a woolen 
muffler 


Because Piso’s pro- 
tects us from chronic 
coughs by soothing and relieving 
throat-tickling and throat irritation. 
It relieves hoarseness, too. 
Keep it in the house for immediate 
aid. Piso’s proved its worthiness in 
grandmother’s day and has been the 
reliable, home standby ever since, 


30¢ at your druggist’s. 
Contains no opiate. 
Good for young and old 


Flovea @ oughs & Colds 








Big Band Catalog 
sent free 


Whatever you need—from a drumstick to the 
highest priced cornets in the world. 
Used by the Army and Navy. Send 
for big catalog; liberally illustrated, 
fully descriptive. Mention what 














instrument interests you. Free | 


ay trial. Easy payments. Sold by | 





leading music stores everywhere. 
YON & HEALY 
59-73 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Here’s Free Proof 
That You Can Hear! 


The wonderful eres Acousticon has 
now enabled more than 350,000 deaf people 
to hear. We are sure it will do the same 
for you; are so absolutely certain of it that 
we are eager to send you the 


Famous Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask 
for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 
tape, no reservation to this offer. Our confi- 
dence in the présent Acousticon is so complete 
that we will gladly take all the risk in proving 
beyond any doubt that 


The Joy of Hearing Can Be 
Yours Again! 


The New Acousticon has improvements and pat- 
ented features which cannot duplicated, so no 
matter what you have ever tried, just ask for a 
free trial of the New Acousticon. You'll get it 
promptly, and if it doesn’t make you hear, return 
it and you will owe us nothing—not one cent. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1367 Candler Building, New York 


ion, Seven “Wee 
Mfrs., Joh ’s Lab y, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 







































LUNATICS BY CHOICE 


up in a hitherto empty bed as we reéntered 

the prisoners’ ward of the hospital, says 
Capt. Alan Bott, who relates in Harper’s Maga- 
ze his experiences as a prisoner in Turkey. His 
jong, untrimmed hair hung over an unwashed 
neck, his cheeks were sunken, his hands were 
clasped over the bedclothes that covered his shins. 
He ignored us completely and with an expression 
of the most unswerving austerity continued to read 
a book that lay open on his knees. As I passed | 
saw, from the ruling and paragraphing of the 
pages, that it must be a copy of the Bible. 

| looked round for enlightenment, only to find 
myself face to face with an even stranger figure. 
In a bed opposite the scarecrow lay a man whose 
face was unnaturally white. His young forehead 
was divided and subdivided by deep wrinkles; a 
golden beard tufted from his chin; his head was 
covered by a large fez made of white linen. 

‘English officers,” said the orderly. ‘From Hai- 
dar Pasha Hospital. Both mad.” 

“IT am not English!” the man with the fez cried 
in Turkish. “I am a good Turk.” 

“Lieut. Heel,’? continued the Turk, pointing 
toward the scarecrow. Then, pointing to the other, 
“Lieut. Jawnes.” 

‘My name is not Jones!” cried the other fan- 
tastic in Turkish. “‘I.am Ahmed Hamdi Effendi.” 

Yet he was Jones just as surely as the scarecrow 
opposite him was Hill. We had heard stories of 
their extravagant doings, but this was our first 
sight of the famous lunatics whose reputation had 
spread through every prison camp in Turkey. The 
Turks believed them to be mad, and, although there 
were some skeptics, so did many of the British 
prisoners. When, after watching the pair for sey- 
eral hours, we went into the garden that evening 
and discussed them, we agreed that they were 
either real lunatics or brilliant actors. 

It had begun months earlier at Yozgad. To pass 
the weary time, Jones and Hill experimented with 
hypnotism and telepathy, and by ingeniously using 
the conjurer’s arts—of which Hill was master— 
they bewildered their fellow prisoners and the 
Turks alike, for it was impossible to tell whether 
trickery was the basis of their astonishing dem- 
onstrations. 

From that hospital their fame spread all over 
Constantinople, so that long before they were 
transferred to Gumuch Souyou I had heard how 
Hill read the Bible all day and uttered never a 
word, except when he prayed aloud, while Jones, 
having in two months learned to talk Turkish 
perfectly, proclaimed himself a Turk and would 
speak no other language. 

We inclined to the theory that Hill and Jones 
had in the beginning merely shammed lunacy, so 


Avwimai scarecrow of a man was sitting 


as to be sent to England, but that under the mental 
stress and nervous strain of living their abnormal 
roles they really had become insane. Another sug- 
gestion was that they had lost their reason already 
at Yozgad, as a result of dabbling overmuch in | 
spiritualism. 
1t was White who solved the mystery, although | 
at the time he revealed it only to me. He arrived | 
from Afion-Kara-Hissar with a badly marked 
ankle and was placed in the bed next to the scare- 
crow. Hill had let it be known that he was under- 
taking a forty days’ penance, during which he | 
would eat nothing but bread. He ignored all other 
food offered him by the Turks. After a few days 
of semistarvation his cheek bones were more 
prominent than ever, his cheeks more hollowed, 
and the color of his face was an unhealthy faint 
yellow. In the middle of the night, when everyone 
was asleep, White woke him and passed him a 
note. In this, as a fellow Australian, he offered 
any sort of assistance that would be acceptable. 
Then he handed him some chocolate and biscuits, 
taken from a newly arrived parcel. These the 
searecrow accepted and, 
wrote a sanely worded message thanking White 
for the offer. It contained also a warning that for 


the belief that both he and Jones were mad. 
Thereafter White fed him secretly each night, 


fast, to the great astonishment of the Turks. 

Now that I knew the scarecrow and the fantas- 
tic to be as sane as myself, I marveled at their flaw- 
less presentation of different aspects of lunacy 
and at the determination that allowed them to 
play their abnormal parts for months. How the 
madmen were led on board the Red Cross ship that 
the Turks had allowed in the Gulf of Smyrna, how 
Ahmed Hamdi Jones protested against being 
handed over to his enemies, the British, and how 
he and the Bible reader miraculously recovered 
their sanity as soon as the British vessel had left 
Turkish waters—all this is a story in itself. 


es 
A RABBIT HAYMAKER 








who was at the source of the Sueh River in 

the Sudan, came upon patches of perhaps five 
square yards where the tall ngenze grass had 
been uprooted or bitten through and was drying in 
the sun. 

On inquiry, he says, I was told by natives of the 
neighborhood that it was the work of a rabbit-like 
hare, common in the southern Bahr el Ghazal, 
which prepares its feod in that way during the 
night, and leaves it to dry, returning when it thinks 
its meal is ready. 

The hare—if such it is—is called in Zandeh 
ndeukputeu. It has ears like a rabbit, and it re- 
sembles a rabbit both in its action when it runs 
and in its color. It feeds at night and passes the 


[i March a contributor to the London Field, 


daytime in holes and clefts in rocks, or makes a |} 


form in the grass if no rocks are available. 










They work 
naturally 
and form 
no habit 
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safety’s sake the other Britishers must be left in | 


not daring to whisper, | 


so that in thé daytime he could maintain his long | 
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Take Care of 
Your Customers 


most miles per dollar. 


there on time. 


sturdy, non-skid tread 


dealer show you. 


Firestone Park 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 





Firestone Bicycle Tires help you by giving 
They save you 
money in long wear and strength; you 
can count on them for work or play; 
they’re always ready to help you get 


Firestones give you bicycle tires with the 
like auto tire 
treads; colors, gray, black or red, and at 
prices you can afford. Have the Firestone 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 



























































Dry Heat is Bad 
For Furniture 


Indoor air in winter is usually too warm 
and alwaystoodry. This atmosphere takes 
the life out of furniture—makes it harsh, 
dry, brittle—liable to crack and chip easily. 
Treatment with 


3-in-One Oil 


is needed to preserve and protect the wood. Put 
some 3-in-One on a cloth wrung out in cold water. 
With this go over your fine furniture—rubbing 
well. Don’t try to cover too much surface at 
once. Dey 3 and polish with a soft cloth, following 
the wood grain always. 
This treatment thoroughly cleans and renews 
the finish—brings back the rich lustre of new- 
<r ness. No sign of 3-in-One remains on 
the surface to fingermark or rub off. 
The pores of the wood absorb every 
vestige of oil. 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 60c, 
15c, bottles; also in 30c Handy Oil il Gans: 


FREE Generous sample of 3-in-One 
and Dictionary of Uses—both FREE. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 AIF. Broadway, New York 


A39 














‘ST can be AMi cured, if you 


—) 10 cents TA or stonuge ter? for eres book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, ** id Cure It 
tells how I cured myself after ae for 20 years, 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 322 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 


Dialogs, Monologs Vaudeville Acts 
How to Stage a Play 
BS 





Musical Readings 
Make-up Goods 


Catalog Free. T. 8. Denison ‘o., Dept. 77, Chicago 











upon the power desired. Made by Gilbert, 
the famous Boys’ Toy Inventor. 


FLASHLIGHT 
2.75 soa 


Fits in your vest 
pocket, ready for 
service when you 

need a strong light. Comes with 
a nmckel plated case, equipped 
qutomatic with a bright bulb and s two 
fore legs and Ua. The price 12 90:70. cell battery. 


Wonderful Submarine $1.50 


Lots of fun to watch the little “sub” per- 
sorts of stunts in on wom. 


rubber band motor. 


Catalogue F FREE 1#— eI oy li] 


BALTIMORE MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
Dept.127, Howard & Baltimore Sts., Baltimore, Md. 





G iter $D 

‘Genuine ypewri er $ 
‘ostpaid Only 

A real typewriter that writes letters as 

clearly and ig as one that costs 

Write business and social 

letters. Do school work. Learn 

to typewrite. A remarkable 

machine, fully guaranteed. for 

— Every man, woman, 

boy and girl should have one. 


T. LEWIS TYPEWRITER CO., 1400 Broadway, NEW YORK 


CK. FREE CATALOG 2ivs Sno 'wchoew in cuss, S) 


Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 

and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
Silver plate, 26¢ ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling 
silver, 60¢ oa., $5.00 doz, 




















BASTIAN BROS. CO. INA 
106 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. N/T 
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ID you ever hear a Great 
Horned Owl kill a snow-shoe 
rabbit ? 

You never see it, but you hear 
it sometimes through the night — 
hear the rabbit’s piercing, almost 
human shriek, and at jts end the 
owl’s deep, quavering hoot, like 
fiendish laughter. 


It’s—well, ghastly. It will give 
you a thrill, even when you know 
what it is. And it will tell you 
something of the ever present terror 
of the little game-birds and animals 
after dark. For after dark —swift, 
silent, unerring—he swoops and 
kills as he pleases. As a game de- 
stroyer— even as a chicken-thief 
—he ranks among the worst. 


SAVAGE ARMS 


Sharon, Pa. 











The Shriek inthe 


UTICA, N. Y. 
Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, New York City 


-22 calibre Savage Junior 18-inch round 
barrel single shot model. Shoots .22 short, 
long, and long rifle cartridges. Bolt action 
modeled after best military rifles. Genuine 
walnut stock with steel buttplate. Bead 
front and adjustable rear sights. An arm 
which wins the respect of experts. 


Gi 
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Dark | 


But —you can get him. In the 
early dusk— before he can see clear- 
ly —he often blunders from tree to 
tree or sits on a limb in plain sight 
—a most satisfactory mark for your 
deadly, accurate, little .22 Savage 
Junior rifle. He needs killing, and 
your father may be pleased enough 
to have him stuffed for you. He’s 
best that way. 





The .22 Savage Junior single- 
shot is the boiled-down essence of 
rifle—all accuracy —all reliability 
—Savage Quality condensed in 
three pounds. Your dealer has it 
for you. For a complete descrip- 
tion, write us. 


CORPORATION 


Detroit, Mich. 







































Coffee isn't good for 
Growing Children 
Thats because it contains a drugs 


that often hurts 


rowth and 


health of body and mind. 


But you can have a really bet 
ter table drinkin satisfaction 


and wholesomeness by asking for 


INSTANT POSTUM 


Think of that and tell your 
mother about it. 


‘Theres a Reason’ 








it card willdo. Get our won- 
l free booklet, ‘How to Feed 
for Bigger Live Stock Profits.”’ Re- 
veals valuable information on the 
feeding of swine, cattle, horses, sheep and poultry. Filled 
with interesting pictures, Also describes our wonderful 
course in Live Stock Feeding. Right methods of feed- 
ing all kinds of live stock, the raising of baby beef, the 
growing of feeds, scientific rationing--all taught in detail, lo 
matter where you are raising livestock, write today for free book- 
let and learn how to to master scientific feeding athome. We have 
Wonent she —- = I a aie Get our free booklet. 


LIVE STOCK FEEDING ASSN.,Div.1592, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


How to FEED 





Bieta | 







Free Book 











Wrestling Book FREE 


big men with ease. 
Farmer Bui 2412 Ramge Bidg. , Oma 





Cuticura Soap 
Will Help You 
Clear Your Skin 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 














ll pleased 
trial order will not cost 
you a cent, 


BIG 
FREE 


Send postal today f. of 
our big sew catalog and style book 


with cloth samples of the very 
h grade fabri 





We guarantee a perfect 
dealin rect wi 


tailoring at a saving of 25 






ith us,the manufacturers 
Save the unnecessary expense and profi 
agents and obtain the ray, higher’. grade of 

today for catalog and full information, 


THE BELL TAILORS 


Adams at Green Street, Dept. 698. Chicago, Iilinois 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.60 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $8.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 

covered by the payment. 





address on the margin of the paper: Payment toa 

stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 
Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 

Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 

Bank Dra t. No other way by mail is safe. 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

»e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
A 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








HEAD NOISES 


NE of the most annoying symptoms of 
congestion or inflammation of the ear, 
and the most distressing affliction in 
many cases of deafness, is what the 
doctors call tinnitus and others call 
ringing in the ears. Noises in the ears 

is a better phrase, for the sounds are of an infinite 
variety—the ringing of bells, the humming of bees, 
the buzzing of insects, drumming, blowing, swish- 
ing, puffing—the deep notes of an organ or the 
scream of escaping steam. 

They may be heard in one ear or in both. If in 
both, they may be alike, or the sounds in one ear 
may be different from those in the other. They 
may be continuous, though usually varying in in- 
tensity, or they may be intermittent. When con- 
tinuous, they are likely to be less intense in the 
morning, after a good night’s rest, and to increase 
gradually in intensity as the day wears on and the 
sufferer grows fatigued with the day’s work. Sim- 
ilarly, when they are intermittent they are more 
likely to return when the patient is fatigued with 
work or depressed by worry. 

The causes of head noises are many and various. 
They are an almost constant symptom of acute 
disease of the middle or internal ear, and they are 
common also in chronic ear troubles. They often 
add greatly to the trials of the deaf. But also they 
occur frequently in those whose hearing is acute 
and who have no ear trouble: valvular disease of 
the heart may cause a loud murmur in the ear; 
and any temporary or permanent change in the 
size of the blood vessels of the ear, caused by 
poisons circulating in the blood as a result of in- 
testinal auto-intoxication, fever, fatigue, worry or 
simple indigestion, or by poisons introduced from 
without, such as lead, ptomaines, or certain drugs, 
such as quinine and salicylic acid, may cause tin- 
nitus. Some cases of head noises, which apparently 
are owing to an abnormal condition of the blood 
vessels near the drum of the ear, are congenital 
and incurable. 

The treatment varies with the cause. Often the 
sufferer is in a run-down condition, and a course 
of building up may bring much relief. The noises 
are less troublesome in a noisy place, as on a rail- 
way train, and some chronic sufferers who can 
afford it sometimes take frequent journeys simply 
for the resulting relief. Some fortunate persons 
have actually been cured by loud noises, such as 
are made in riveting the beams in building opera- 
tions. Electric buzzers are made for this purpose 
and occasionally afford relief. But sometimes it is 
impossible to help the complaint. 


o 9 
APOLOGIES 


KNOCK came at Cousin Anna’s door. 
“Cousin Anna —’ Doris began. 
“That’s enough, Doris,” said Cousin 

Anna with kind decision. 

“Why,” Doris gasped, “you don’t 
know what I was going to say!” 

“Not exactly, but I can make a guess at it. You 
were going to apologize for wearing gray gloves 
when some one else wore white, or high shoes when 
I happened to have on low ones, or for inadvert- 
ently saying supper instead of dinner.” 

A swift rush of color swept Doris’s face. 

“Oh, how did you know?” she gasped. 

Cousin Anna laughed. “I don’t know which of 
those crimes you committed. But there’s a particu- 
lar look in your pretty eyes and a particular tone 
in your pretty voice that always mean an apology. 
Now, if you should step on some one’s foot or 
upset some one’s teacup, an apology would be in 
order, but in nineteen cases out of twenty none is 
necessary; half the people never even notice the 
thing that troubles you, and the other half would 
never remember unless you keep ‘rubbing it in.’ 
To apologize for trifles only embarrasses the one 
to whom you apologize.” 

Doris drew a long breath. “‘It—it seems so rude,” 
she said dubiously. “Do you mind telling me which 
gloves to wear to Mrs. Dexter’s luncheon?” 

Cousin Anna smiled. 

“That’s so—her luncheon is to-day, isn’t it? I 
had forgotten for the moment. Wear white, child.” 

Doris’s color was a lovely fluttering pink now— 
her “happiness color.” 

“Oh, I think your friends are so lovely to ask 
me!” she cried. 

At half past one Doris was seated at what seemed 
to her the most beautiful table she ever had seen. 
She could hardly believe her ears when Mrs. 
Dexter apologized for the shades. 

“Why, I think they are lovely!” she cried. 

“That is very sweet of you, my dear,” Mrs. 
Dexter replied, ‘but no one can help seeing that 
they don’t match. It is Wright’s blunder. I was so 
angry.” 

The shades were only the beginning. The lunch- 
eon was delicious and exquisitely served, but be- 
fore its end Mrs. Dexter had apologized for the 


























consommeé, the service, the dishes, the salad dress- 


ing, the decorations and the coffee. Not even 
Cousin Anna could stem the flood of apology, and 
the conversation flagged sadly at the end. 

On the way home Doris was silent for a long 
time. Finally she spoke: “Since Mrs. Dexter’s in- 
vitation came ten days ago, I can’t charge you 
with planning an object lesson, Cousin Anna.” 

Cousin Anna laughed. ‘‘Thank you,” she said. 








Mellin’s 
Food 


Mellin’s Food is 
rich in all the tissue 
forming elements 
that the baby’s rap- 
idly growing body 
demands. 















































Write for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food today 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 






































































Take Your 
Choice =: 


These Wonderful 


ROBBINS 


Electrical 


Telephone Sets 


Which d want: rfect. 
Quarembeed 86 piace or money refunded. 
Great for fun. Thousands 


Ay A RN 
Eedependent of other current. Only $2 
Robbins Telephone Set 


Think of it!— .00 for this real 
set. Use it from room to room, 
to house or barn or outdoors, any- 

where. Comes complete — 2 receivers, 2 
transmitters and 00 feet of wire. will 

carry much longer distance by use 0: 

ordinary bell wire. 


Robbins Wall Telephone 


rol ate oe Uae he a 
indoors anywhere, oveapene ve Onl $6 


Loo! 
ye two phones and 
c ete, 
feet of wire. _— 










your own, 
Ask Your Dealer 

Order now, Be sure it’s a Robbins, 

Inquire of your dealeror order direct Ups, Too 

from this ad. Send money order 

or Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 

ROBBINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1827 North Central Park A » Chicag 

















Deli 
re. 
== “RANGER” bicycles. We pay the 
’ ht from Chicago your town 


cry 

rei, i A 
30 Days Free Trial s\“;: 
jicycle oe select, actual riding test. 
EASY PAYMEN if desired, at a 
small advance over our Special Fac- 
Cpeysto-eer com peices, , 
not buy until you our grea 
new trial a ind fow Factory- 
TIRES © idee terms and prices. 
TIRE sin ’ repair 
par? ‘or makes of bicycles at 

ents } alf usual prices. SEND 
\ MONEY but write today for the 
Gove make NOS pa en eee © COMPANY 
big money / MEA Dept. D-50, Chicago 





The most important stamp collector’s journal is 


THE ALBEMARLE STAMP COLLECTOR. 


Sample copy free, and approval selection of war 





amps of Europe to those who are entitled to credit. 
ALBEMARLE STAMP CO., Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Here is the pot of gold 


HE rainbow ends o’er the garden gate. Dig there. Stir 
the soil well and plant pure-bred seeds for crops of dollars. 


You can sell all the vegetables you can grow—and at 


prices which will make you glad you rolled up your sleeves 
and went at it with a will. 


Remember! You have but one chance a season. Don't 
waste your chance. Pure-bred seeds will fully repay you 
for the time and energy you expend. 


In Ferry’s Seed Annual you will find only pure-bred seeds 
listed and described. We have known the excellent qualities 


of the parent plants for generations. Only the best is allowed 
to go out under the Ferry Label. 





Dealers everywhere sell Ferry’s pure-bred Seeds 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 


Write today for Ferry’s Seed 
Annual. It will help you 
plan your garden right. 
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Proper Care of 
the Teeth in 
Childhood 


A Good Health Editorial 
For Parents Whose Chil- 
dren’s Teeth Have Not 


Properly Erupted. 


By an Eminent Dentist. 
(Name on Request.) 


\ tha do not question 
that your boy or girl 
would look better if his 

teeth were straight and even, 

but do you also realize that 
your child would have a better 
chance for robust health and 

a good physique if that mouth 

deformity was corrected? 

Why? Here are three good 

reasons: 


First: He could chew his 
food better. Food to be 
properly digested must be 
broken into small pieces. The 
teeth are the only organs in 
the whole body that can do 
this. Each tooth is designed 
to fit accurately between two 
definite teeth in the opposing 
jaw, interlocking like the teeth 
in a set of gears. When teeth 
are out of line, this interlock- 
ing does not occur, and the 
chewing machine is more or 
less disabled. Solid food, 
passed hurriedly through an 
inefficient mill, is enough to 
make any child’s stomach 
rebel. 


Second: He could breathe 
better. The nose was made 
to breathe through, not the 
mouth. Therefore, children 
who breathe through their 
mouths are unhealthy. Some 
uneven teeth cause mouth 
breathing because the lips 
cannot be closed over them 
without a great effort. 


Third: He could more 
easily keep his teeth from de- 
caying. Is it harder to sweep 
clean a brick sidewalk or a 
cement one? A brick one, 
of course, because it is so un- 
even and full of places where 
the dirt catches. Then how 
about sweeping clean rows 
of uneven teeth as compared 
to even ones? Certainly it 
is much more difficult to re- 
move food from overlapping 
and irregular teeth, and it is 





this retained food that causes |: 


teeth to decay and cavities 
to form. A decaying tooth is 
now known to be a much 
more serious error than was 
formerly realized, for if this 
decay goes far enough to kill 
the so-called “nerve,” it may 
be that heart, kidney, liver, 
or joint symptoms will fol- 
low. Be sure that your child 
has a fair show. 
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THE EARLY BRUSH CATCHES THE GERM 


COLGAIES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


REG U.S.PAT. OFF, 


Your Children and You, Too, 
Should Use the Safe Dentifrice 


On well-kept teeth depend proper chewing 
and normal digestion. 


Twice-a-day brushing is essential to good 
health. 
The wise mother’s children grow up with 


Colgate’s, for by its use, care of the teeth is 
a treat, not a task. 


Thus is founded the “Habit for Health”— 
a habit taught in turn to children through 
generations. 

The Safe, Sane Denitifrice. 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is a safe, mildly alkaline dentifrice. 
It cleans the teeth as they should be cleaned—thoroughly, pleas- 
antly, safely. 





Its delicious flavor encourages regular daily care of the teeth. 


It is not a “druggy” tasting dentifrice; it contains no harsh grit to 
scratch the enamel, no acids to injure mouth membranes. 
Colgate’s is a dentifrice, nothing more. Nota vehicle for unneces- 
sary medication—not a “cure all” for abnormal conditions. 
Dentists favor it for what it does, and does well—and for what it 
does not do and makes no claim to do. 


They and physicians, too, use it every day in their own families. 
It is the safe, normal dentifrice for you and your children. 





The Chest of Evidence 
Evidence that Colgate’s is preferred by more 
dentists than any other dentifrice—is con- 
tained in the afhdavits and other documents 
in this Evidence Chest deposed wil e 
Title Guarantee and Trust Co. of New York. 

ey may be ined b dited com- 
mittees on application to Colgate & Co. 























No need to pay more than 25c for your 
dentifrice. Full-sized tube—sold everywhere 
—or send 2c for generous sized trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO., **cpt's3** NEW YORK CITY 


SPARE THE TUBE AND SPOIL THE CHILD 





